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‘or... AN AlR-COOLED PIPE 
with the 6244 Sines? Briar! 
















FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a “feel” that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 





LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-42, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regardin 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your libera 
10 day trial offer. 
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TWO COOLING 
AIR CELLS 
EASILY The extra air cham- 

CLEANED ber oo gts ogg 

ae : a cool, clean, dry 

A MAN’S ie air cell eres smoke. No other pipe 
mm Oy aS this “AIRFLOW 

Large bowl holds Cleaning is simple— FEATURE. 

sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 

a long contented 

quiet, cool smoke. 





ACTUAL PHOTO 
One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 
fully finished in clear natural 
tone. Good wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 

















AIRELOW 


THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED PIPE 





handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 





Your Monogram 
in 22-K Gold 


This fine pouch will be 
handsomely embossed 
with your initials at no ex- 
tra charge. Use coupon be- 
low for full details. 









FREE WITH EVERY AIRFLOW 
For a LIMITED TIME, with every 
Airflow pipe, we will include a 
Genuine Calfskin tobacco and pipe 
ouch. Not a souvenir—but a very 
eautiful pouch, well worth $2.50. 
he coupon will bring information 
on how to secure this pouch—FREE. 
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These Books Are Free—to the man who asks— 
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OU are notalone inasking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 





distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questi ns, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 


Again, the study of Trl legal training, vives 


} 





you wh: at business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewd ly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—/home study—a road, as you 
know, ee some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 





It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it— ae what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite w ise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, de €p artment managers, etc. Their 
ly available for 


names at d addresses are readi ( 


your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, L aSalle natur: illy has 
perfected the material and n pen of teaching 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc. we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 
Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was p srepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 

chief—have been Deans of thei rs chools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 

—-kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 





How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use « 
the P roblem Met! hod, dealing with actual lega 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
ite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
L, aS ile > trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina 
| — you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are intere el in LaSalle Law training for you 
business success—as most of our members are 

we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
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Chere is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 


the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 
You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about th e depth of your ambition, the quality 

of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 

or even write us for further information. 

Butif you ARE that man, let us assure os 
that whatever your circumstances, your hand 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully noe 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 

—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LaSatie Extenston UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 9465-LR Chicago 


Name 


pe, send me free copies of your two booklets, Present Position 
Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” Ps 
together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 


LaSalle Extension 


he 


University 








—and at the sound of the musical note 
the time will be — let's say 12:15 — and 
the meeting will come to order! 


WOULD YOU? 


As an individual, like to make a gift to your club? 


THE CLUBS WANTED A As a sponsoring club, present something to the 
SMALLER AND LOWER club your club has sponsored? Or perhaps, as a 
Ti ; club, present a goodwill gift to a neighboring 
PRICED BELL ~ SO HERE club? Or as a district, offer a worthwhile award 
IT IS. THE MANY CLUBS for an inter-club relations trophy, district attend- 
\ ance or achievement award? Or perhaps, as a 

THAT HAVE IT LIKE IT. District Governor or Lieutenant Governor, put 


up an award in your own name for some disirict 
or division contest? If so, then consider this 
brand new bronze Kiwanis bell. And maybe 
your own club gavel is about worn out and the 
musical note would be a welcome change? 












Here is a wonderful offer for club 
purchase or for the above-men- 
tioned reasons for a gift to a club. 


Here is a real bronze bell, dur- 

able, good-looking, with a full 
OVER-ALL rich mellow tone that will pleas- 
HEIGHT antly call your meeting to order 
and at adjournment time, close 
the meeting with the mellowness 
of a musical benediction. 


7¥ INCHES 


Here's real value for only 


ore.8 


postpaid 


Send your 


order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK, BOYS AND GIRLS WILL 
REMEMBER THIS DAY! 


Judging by the reports Kiwanis clubs are constantly sending in, there must 
be several million of the younger generation in Canada and the United 
States growing up with bodies made strong, minds and talents developed 
and lives made happier. Let the economists and sociologists tell of the re- 
sults in the language of their professions. A country is infinitely more than 
so much coal, oil, railroad tracks, buildings and port facilities. People come 


first. What bigger job than to help build a better race? 


Here is just one example. The Kiwanis Club of Jamestown, New York, 
holds its fourth annual play day at Chautauqua Lake for !700 rural school 
children from five townships, their parents and teachers. A pennant was 
given to the school registering the most points in various contests and two- 
week camp vacations were awarded to the boy and girl with highest indi- 
vidual honors. A very successful day, due to the work of General Chairman 


Samuel B. Arnson and his staff of 52 committeemen. Kiwanis is at work. 
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IT'S REALLY AN ISSUE BETWEEN TWO 
RIVAL SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


So Says HON. T. SCOTT OFFUTT 
Associate Justice, Maryland Court of Appeals 


Here is a carefully considered article commended to 
all Kiwanians, concerning the dominant issue of the day, 
i. e., the Constitution, present legislation and future 
trends. Many charges are being tossed about, no 
doubt some of them being infused with a bit of exag- 
geration. Next year the smoke screens and exaggera- 
tions will be thicker. 

Judge Offutt analyzes the political conditions out of 
which evolved the Constitution. He tells of the con- 
flicting theories of government present today as there 
were at first. The issue today, he says, is political 
rather than legal; it is not one between parties but 


between rival schools of political thought. 
from twelve of the original thirteen states as- 


© sembled in Convention in Philadelphia, formally 
completed and approved the Constitution of the United 
States. In the following year eleven of the thirteen states 
ratified it, and in 1789 George Washington was elected 
the first president of the new nation. 

It has been said that there is a “divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will,’”’ and that from the 
failures and the mistakes of men have come often in the end 
the greatest triumphs and achievements of the human 
race, The first effort of the American colonies to form a 
nation as expressed in the Articles of Confederation was 
a ghastly and a tragic failure. Under the Confederation 
trade, commerce and industry were paralyzed, the public 
credit was at its lowest ebb, and with the loosening of 


NE hundred and forty-seven years ago delegates 
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the common bond of a common cause which united the 
states in the war, jealousy, fear and distrust forced them 
apart, prevented national union, and left them exposed to 
all the ills of domestic discord, impotent, impoverished 
and helpless, 

In that situation delegates from a few states met in 
1786 in Annapolis to consider how far the several states 
could agree upon a common policy and a common course, 
but finding themselves too few in number to represent 
the whole they issued a call to all the states to send 
delegates to a Convention to be held in Philadelphia. 
Congress approved the call and on February 21, 1787, 
resolved that the Convention be held at Philadelphia 
on the second Monday in May, 1787, but it was not until 
May 25, 1787, that enough states were represented to 
organize the Convention. On that day George Washing- 
ton was appointed Chairman, and the Convention pro- 
ceeded with its business. 

When the Convention began its labors it had become 
manifest to thoughtful and intelligent men that under 
the Confederation the United States were neither a na- 
tion nor independent states, but in truth a mere con- 
federation under which the central government, the sev- 
eral states nor the inhabitants thereof, had the power 
or authority to establish such laws and take such meas- 
ures as were essential to the government of the con- 
stituent states as a nation, to insure to the inhabitants 
thereof enjoyment of the opportunities of material pros- 
perity and happiness which their resources promised, and 
to protect them from foreign foes as well as against the 
enemies of strong and orderly government within their 
borders. 
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At the same time the colonies had 
but recently emerged as states from 
a long, bloody and exhausting war 
which they had fought to escape the 
blighting control of a too highly cen- 
tralized bureaucratic government be- 
yond the sea, and they feared and 
suspected that if they surrendered 
too much authority to a central gov- 
ernment, even though it was their 
own, that it might be used to deprive 
them of the liberties they had fought 
to retain. 

So that the problem which confronted 
the delegates was to establish a gov- 
ernment strong enough to enforce jus- 
tice, to protect the several states 
against each other, as well as 
against the central government, to pro- 
vide adequately for the common de- 
fense, to insure that domestic tranquil- 
lity and security so necessary to the 
enjoyment of social liberty and pros- 
perity, but to retain to the states 
enough power to prevent them and their 
inhabitants from being grouped into a 
common mass by the resistless force of 
a mighty bureaucracy. 

Playing upon that objective were 
diverse and conflicting theories and 
philosophies of political thought, rep- 
resented by delegates from the several 
states. One believed that the people 
as a mass were utterly incapable of 
self-government, that there should be 
a single nation monarchical in form, 
in which the effective power should 
be always in the hands of the classes, 
another while having little faith in 
popular sovereignty was opposed to 
the destruction of the separate iden- 
tity of the states, and the concen- 
tration of all governmental power in 
the hands of the Federal government, 
some favored allowing each state an 
equal voice in the government, others 
a voice proportioned to its size and 
numerical strength. The theories and 
the doctrines which later bore fruit 
in the French Revolution, were rep- 
resented there rather as a threatening 
shadow than as a reality, nor were the 
dying traditions of a feudal aristoc- 
racy unknown. 


Fundamental Objectives 

But throughout the welter of con- 
flicting philosophies and theories, the 
clash of hostile interests, rival am- 
bitions and sectional jealousies the ob- 
ject of the Convention, remained sin- 
gle, unchanged, essential and inevita- 
ble, that of establishing a federal gov- 
ernment strong enough and _ stable 
enough to protect its citizens against 
alien force and domestic discord, and 
to afford to commerce and industry 
that security indispensably necessary 
to national progress and prosperity, 
which would leave with the states 
nevertheless the rights of local self- 
government which they had thereto- 
fore exercised, and the power to op- 
pose and prevent any dangerous ex- 
pansion of the Federal power. 

The delegates to that Convention 
by training, experience and capacity 
by far the ablest group of men ever 


“The question is whether the na- 
tion shall continue to exist as a 
constitutional republic where the 
rights of the individual are irrev- 
ocably fixed and protected alike 
against the state and majorities, 
or whether it shall become a pure 
democracy governed by an omni- 
potent bureaucracy which may deal 
as it will with liberties and prop- 
erties of the citizen with no 
limitations upon its powers other 
than the wishes of a majority of 

the people.” 
° 


assembled in this or perhaps in any 
other country at any given time to 
consider a public question, approached 
that problem in the full consciousness 
that upon their action depended not 
only the immediate and temporary 
welfare of the confederated states, 
but possibly the political future of 
the western world. As a consequence 
their deliberations were marked by a 
grim, serious and inflexible determi- 
nation to discover and establish a sys- 
tem of government democratic in form, 
solid enough and strong enough to 
endure forever, simple enough for its 
citizens to understand, which could 
not if it would abridge their liberties 
but would perforce permit to them 
the widest freedom of individual ac- 
tion consistent with the welfare of 


the whole. 
The delegates were for the most 
part men of affairs, conservative, 


widely experienced and intensely prac- 
tical. There were among them political 
philosophers and theorists, profes- 
sional men, merchants, manufacturers, 
planters, capitalists, many, if not most 
of whom had a very real personal in- 
terest in the success of the proposed 
government, for if it helped others 
it must also help them; if it did not 
help others it could not help them. 

They met in a time of profound de- 
pression, when the currency was de- 
preciated, business at a_ standstill, 
government securities all but worth- 
less and falling, public confidence 
shattered, the high hopes born of the 
successful issue of the war fading, 
and a spirit of rebellion and restless- 
ness among the masses who bore the 
brunt of the economic anarchy wide- 
spread. 

Out of those conditions and from 
such a body came the Constitution of 
the United States, an instrument then 
as now unique in the history of or- 
ganized government. 


Demanded Limitations 


It provided for a_ representative 
democracy republican in form in 
which all governmental power should 
be exercised by the people indirectly 
through representatives selected by 
them. The dominating purpose and 
object of the original instrument was 
to give to the central government suf- 





Judge Offutt delivered this address before the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore who 
reported a very enthusiastic reception. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


ficient strength to resist the pernicious 
activities and interference of the 
states which had wrecked the Federa- 
tion, and its provisions mainly deal 
with grants of power to the central 
government. 

There was because of the nature 
and extent of the power thus granted 
to the Federal government a _ wide- 
spread feeling that the general wel- 
fare demanded that it be so limited 
that the federal government could not 
use it to oppress the states or the 
inhabitants thereof. Consequently, 
Congress proposed and a majority of 
the states ratified the first ten 
Amendments, which were intended to 
be and were a limitation upon the 
Federal government, and to place 
every power not expressly delegated 
to the Federal government beyond its 
reach. 

The original instrument, those ten 
amendments and the eleventh and 
twelfth amendments together consti- 
tuted the first Constitution of the 
United States, which remained un- 
changed until the Civil War Amend- 
ments more than sixty years later. 
Since that time we have had the In- 
come Tax Amendment, the Women’s 
Suffrage Amendment, the Popular 
Election of United States Senators 
Amendment, the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, and its repeal, and the so- 
called Lame Duck Amendment, 


Two Conflicting Theories 

When that constitution was adopt- 
ed, there were as there are now, two 
hostile and conflicting theories of gov- 
ernment, one, that the common wel- 
fare is best served by a system which 
is solid, stable and permanent, which 
permits and encourages initiative and 
enterprise, fosters industry and com- 
merce and stimulates progress by in- 
spiring confidence in its purpose and 
ability to protect the individual in the 
enjoyment and possession of the fruits 
of his energy and his thrift, and in 
such rights and privileges as those 
enumerated in Magna Charta and the 
first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. The other, that the individual 
has, and should have, as against the 
state, no rights of personal liberty, or 
to acquire property or store for future 
years the increase of his toil and 
thrift, but that whatever he has or 
creates belongs primarily to the state, 
and may be taken directly by seizure 
or indirectly by taxation, and that 
government exists mainly for the pur- 
pose of enforcing equality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the common de- 
fence and the enforcement of sanitary 
and police regulations. 

The second system, while abhorrent 
to a majority of the delegates to the 
Convention, nevertheless found some 
support even then, for James Varnum, 
writing to General Washington in 
June, 1787, of the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature said, ““The majority of the ad- 
ministration is composed of a licen- 
tious number of men, destitute of edu- 
cation, and many of them void of 
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principle. From anarchy and confu- 
sion they derive their temporary con- 
sequence, and this they endeavor to 
prolong by debauching the minds of 
the common people, whose attention 
is wholly directed to the abolition of 
debts, both public and private. With 
these are associated the disaffected 
of every description, particularly 
those who were unfriendly during the 
war. Their paper money system, 
founded in oppression and fraud, 
they are determined to support at 
every hazard. And rather than re- 
linquish their favorite pursuit they 
trample upon the most sacred obliga- 
tions.” [Farrand’s Records Federal 
Convention, Vol. 3, p. 47.] But with 
the adoption of the Constitution the 
steady growth and unbroken progress 
of the nation, the communistic theory 
of government exerted less and less 
influence until the Civil War. 

As a result of the quickening im- 
pulses following that mighty struggle, 
there was tremendous expansion in 
industry, transportation, communica- 
tion, commerce and every field of hu- 
man effort, and accompanying that ex- 
pansion a corresponding decline in the 
public morale. And there began then 
an era of public waste and corrup- 
tion which with few intermissions has 
continued to this day, and in which 
the Constitution was used often as a 
sanctuary into which _ sophisticated 
male-factors might flee from the 
wrath of occasional pursuit and often 


“Each party has contributed its 
full share to the destruction of the 
traditional political system of this 
country and to the march of 
bureaucracy which has blotted out 
the old landmarks. It is neither 
honest nor truthful for either par- 
ty to charge the other with respon- 

sibility for either policy.” 


as a means to despoil the people it 
was meant to protect. While it was 
the proud boast of the nation that it 
existed under a government of law 
and not of men, it became manifest 
that no law is self-executing, that all 
government is finally a government of 
men, that constitution or no consti- 
tution eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty and of security. 

Sharpsighted, able, cunning and un- 
scrupulous men soon discovered that 
control of the machinery of the Fed- 
eral government meant the power to 
divert its limitless resources to pri- 
vate gain and out of that discovery 
came the modern policy of playing 
section against section, interest 
against interest, in which every device 
known to the politician, bribery, 
threats, cajolery, intimidation, preju- 
dice and fanaticism were used to se- 
cure to this or that party control of 
the Federal government. Beginning 
in a small way in the construction of 
federal buildings and improvements 
the policy of mass subsidization has 
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been carried forward steadily until the 
federal funds are poured out in an 
always swelling stream for improve- 
ments and benefits which the taxpayer 
could secure for himself at far less 
cost, for supporting one class at the 
expense of another and for enrolling 
more and more employees in the fed- 
eral service until they form a standing 
civilian army the like of which has 
not been known in history, all of 
which in one form or another come to 
the same end, that of buying the sup- 
port of the taxpayer with his own 
money to destroy himself. 

As a natural incident of that policy 
the expansion of the power of the 
state bit deeper and deeper into those 
few but all important rights of indi- 
vidual initiative and social and eco- 
nomic freedom which were an integral 
part of the American system of gov- 
ernment and which many thought 
were protected by the Federal Con- 
stitution. The rapid and tremendous 
growth of administrative law carried 
to boards, bureaus, commissions and 
officials much of the jurisdiction for- 
merly exercised by the courts and the 
legislature, the government itself 
came into direct business competition 
with its citizens and taxpayers, it 
came to exercise a control over the 
banking, industrial, commercial and 
communication interests of the coun- 
try which dominated and subordinated 
that of the nominal owners thereof 


(Turn to page 444) 


Constitution Week September 15-21, 1935 


has devoted one program each year 

on or near September 15 to the 
consideration of the birth of our 
country and the anniversary of the 
framing of the Constitution, its funda- 
mental law. Great public interest has 
been aroused this year in our present 
form of government and the dangers 
which some say threaten our liberty, 
all of which brings a new oppor- 
tunity to study its fundamental prin- 
ciples and the necessity for their pres- 
ervation. The men who framed the 
Constitution were the leading business 
and professional men of their day; 
men of affairs; many of them well-to- 
do, but as a whole the delegation rep- 
resented the business institutions of 
their time. These men had the courage 
of their convictions and proceeded to 
create a new type of government 
never before attempted. 

This year more than ever public at- 
tention has been directed to the great 
changes now occurring in this country 
which demand of Kiwanis the promo- 
tion of a more aggressive, vital, active, 
militant citizenship in order that we 
may continue to assume the duties 


F iss more than ten years Kiwanis 


By BENJAMIN W. BLACK, M.D. 


Chairman, International Commitee on 
Public Affairs for United States 


which are ours as we review the fun- 
damental law of our country. Much 
material is readily available to make 
this year’s observance memorable in 
club history. 

During the life of the Constitution 
the American people have faced many 
grave crises; there has just passed a 
period of severe depression. Many 
tragedies have come and gone but none 
of these great causes are sufficient for 
us to lose faith in America or Ameri- 
can institutions. Under our system of 
government with the unrivaled natural 
resources of our country, we have be- 
come the richest country in the world 
and by comparison with any foreign 
country, we are undoubtedly the hap- 
piest people. We have reached a 
higher standard of living than has 
ever existed anywhere before. We 
have developed productive power in 
every field of activity to further im- 
prove that standard of living. All of 
this we have accomplished under our 
system of government and our free 
institutions. The stage is set for fur- 
ther progress if we but march along 
the American paths leading to hope, 
happiness and contentment for all. 


The week should not only review 
the Constitution itself, but should also 
stress a more diligent citizenship. 
Our plan for observance of these 
events this year should not only be 
educational, but should have for its 
purpose the development of a senti- 
ment in the community that will bear 
fruit for all future years. A considera- 
tion of some the aspects of the new 
legislation was never more important 
than at this time. Governmental prob- 
lems and their application to social and 
economic affairs require on the part 
of our citizenship a more intelligent 
understanding and a method of more 
solid thinking of more people in an 
effort to solve these problems. 

This particular week presents the 
opportunity to review the _ rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and 
for every good citizen to demonstrate 
his patriotic ambitions as he realizes 
his responsibilities and the aggressive 
manner in which he must assume such 
responsibilities relating to citizenship. 

Let our text for this week be, “We 
shall learn all that concerns us to 
know, in order that we may be all 
that it concerns us to be.” 
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Some Financial Needs of Schools 


AND HOW THOSE NEEDS ARE BEING MET 


ECREASING revenue and _in- 
D creasing responsibilities sum- 

marize the public school situa- 
tion since about 1930. By 1932 the 
effect of the depression on the schools 
was such that in many communities 
the schools faced a real crisis. At 
first only a school district here and 
there was affected by reduced income 
but within the past four or five years 
the schools in practically every dis- 
trict have suffered in various respects. 
In many communities school terms 
have been reduced, class sizes have 
been increased, and highly essential 
activities and services have been elim- 
inated or curtailed. The eliminations 
and curtailments have included such 
schools and classes as kindergartens, 
night, continuation, and summer 
schools, and schools and classes for 
handicapped children, staffs for spe- 
cialized service as those for super- 
vision and health, and for certain 
fields of instruction, as music, art, 
and physical education. 

From 1930 te 1932 current expenses 
for the public schools of the country 
as a whole decreased 1.8 per cent and 
from 1932 to 1934 about 19 per cent. 
These figures are only averages. In 
some States the decrease in current 
expenses has amounted to 25 per cent 
or more and in many school districts 
within these States the decrease has 
been much greater than the average 
for the State. 

Data have not as yet been collected 
to show to what extent current ex- 
penses were reduced in 1934-35 but 
according to information collected by 
the Office of Education in the fall of 
1934 there was every indication that 
the emergency for 1934-35 was fully 
as extreme as it was for 1933-34, al- 
though in many cases the same school 
districts were not involved during both 
years. Replies to inquiries showed 
that there were 32,139 rural and small 
independent school districts in 25 
States that did not have sufficient 
funds to operate the schools for the 
number of months in 1934-35 to which 
they were accustomed in previous 
years. In these districts there are 
42,200 schools, 3,429,920 pupils, and 
102,116 teachers. It was estimated 
that without additional funds the 
school term would be shortened by an 
average of 3 months in the 32,000 
districts involved. 

Not only have funds for current 
expenses decreased but there has been 


a decrease in revenue for capital out- 
lay. Since 1930 the amount spent 
for school buildings, grounds and 
equipment has been moving rapidly to- 
ward the zero point. From 1930 to 
1932 the decrease amounted to about 
43 per cent and from 1932 to 1934 
to about 68 per cent. So great has 
been the decrease in school building 
construction that many communities 
are now in great need of new build- 
ings. According to information re- 
ceived by the Office of Education in 
the fall of 1934 approximately 13,000 
school building projects were needed 
in the States and cities reporting. 
Since only one-half of the States and 
cities reported, this number should 
probably be doubled. 


Many Buildings Obsolete 


If a thorough survey were made of 
school building needs in every school 
district of the country there would 
be found many obsolescent school 
buildings that are a menace to the 
health and safety of children and that 
are entirely unsuitable for a modern 
educational program. If all such 
buildings were eliminated the number 
of school buildings needed would 
doubtless greatly exceed the forego- 
ing estimates. Concerning the need for 
new school buildings suitable for a 
modern educational program, it is in- 
teresting to note trat according to 
a study’ made by the National Edu- 
cation Association, about 8 per cent of 
the school buildings now in use in 
10 States were constructed before 
1870 and about 34 per cent between 
1870 and 1899. If these percentages 
hold for the entire country approxi- 
mately 20,000 school buildings now in 
use were constructed before 1870 and 
80,000 were constructed between 1870 
and 1899. The question is how 
many of these buildings are suitable 
for a modern educational program? 
Probably very few. 

The foregoing is a brief summary 
of the situation with respect to de- 
creasing revenue for school purposes. 
As revenues were dwindling respon- 
sibilities were increasing not only 
with respect to increased enrollments 
but also with respect to the demands 
made upon the schools. While en- 
rollments in the lower elementary 
grades may have decreased slightly, 





1 The Nation’s school building needs. 
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enrollments in high schools have con- 
tinued to grow. Between 1930 and 
1932 secondary school enrollment in- 
creased about 15 per cent. Indications 
are that this rate is continuing. In 
one field, postgraduate enrollment, the 
rate of increase has been tremendously 
accelerated, amounting to about 70 
per cent between 1932 and 1934. 
This is due to the fact that thousands 
of high school graduates who could not 
find work or who had no means of go- 
ing to college have returned to high 
school for additional courses. In addi- 
tion other thousands of boys and girls 
who, having arrived at the work per- 
mit age and who would have left school 
if they could have found employment, 
were compelled to remain in school 
and others who were at work returned 
when thrown out of employment. 


What the States Are Doing 
to Support Education 


In the emergency situation what 
have the States been doing for their 
schools? It became evident that the 
precarious financial situation of thou- 
sands of school districts required leg- 
islative action in order to prevent 
their total collapse. Since 1933 there 
has been unusual legislative activity 
affecting public education. In addi- 
tion to regular legislative sessions 
which have convened in all the States, 
many governors have called their re- 
spective State legislatures into ex- 
traordinary sessions, and many legis- 
lative and constitutional measures af- 
fecting education have been referred 
to the people for their determination. 

Briefly, the paramount educational 
obligation which confronted State ad- 
ministrators and legislators in recent 
years consisted in replenishing im- 
poverished school funds in_ local 
school communities. From the stand- 
point of school revenue it is signifi- 
cant to note the following character- 
istic features of recent legislation in 
various States: 

1. An unprecedented amount of 
legislation which provided for 
reducing property taxes, 

2. An unprecedented utilization 
of nonproperty tax systems. 

3. Increased State assumption 
of responsibility for the sup- 
port of public schools. 

4. Increased State control over 
public expenditures for edu- 
cation. 

It may be said that beginning with 
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1933 there has been a marked change 
in legislative policy with respect to 
the maintenance of public education. 
For well-nigh half a century there 
have been few fundamental changes 
in the legal bases of public school 
support in the different States. Of 
course numerous legislative changes 
have been made, but they were in 
the main supplementary or amenda- 
tory to and in line with the general 
legal principles established in the 
more formative years of State educa- 
tional systems. Since the founding 
of Statehood in practically all States, 
both legal and educational theory 
have regarded education as a State 
function. However, the idea that the 
State should assume a sizable or major 
amount of financial responsibility for 
public education has been of slow de- 
velopment. Delaware seems to have 
been the first State to enact legisla- 
tion under which the State assumed 
the major responsibility for the finan- 
cial support of public education; this 
was in 1921. Since then only slight 
increases in State responsibility were 
made in a few other States. It was 
reserved for the economic depression 
to give profound impetus and effect 
to this movement. Beginning in 
North Carolina in 1931 and continuing 
in 1938, 1934, and 1985 at an ac- 
celerating pace legislators have man- 
ifested an unprecedented willingness 
to have the State assume greater re- 
sponsibility for the support of public 
education. The legislative results 
achieved in many States are encour- 
aging and clearly indicate that the 
problem of supporting public educa- 
tion can be met. We have not yet 
completed our study of 1935 legisla- 
tion, but from information at hand it 
appears that within the past two and 
a half years approximately one-third 
of the State legislatures have in- 
creased State responsibility for the 


support of public education. Among 
these States are: California, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mich- 


igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 
There, however, remains much more 
for many States to do in order to 
equalize educational opportunities. 
In many of the States there always 
have been small weak school districts 
scarcely able in normal times to sup- 
port a school, When the depression 
came these weak districts were the 
first to feel its effects. Larger local 
units for administration and support 
would help equalize educational op- 
portunity. 


What the Federal Government 
Is Doing for Public Education 


Since public education in the United 
States is primarily a State rather than 
a Federal Government function, pub- 
lic school support has been mainly a 
problem of State concern. However, 
material assistance was provided for 
the common schools of newly cre- 


ated States by the Federal Govern- 
ment soon after the establishment of 
the National Government. Such as- 
sistance was in the form of Federal 
land grants to the respective States, 
for the benefit of schools, as States 
were admitted into the Union. Be- 
ginning about the time of the Civil 
War period similar grants have been 


made to the States for institutions 
of higher learning. 
The Federal Government land 


grants to the States for educational 
purposes, although being far from 
major sources of revenue for public 
education in most instances, have nev- 
ertheless been of great benefit. They 
were in many cases the foundations 
upon which school systems began to 
build their financial structures. Fed- 
eral land grants for common schools, 
for example, in many cases consti- 
tuted the chief source of State per- 
manent school funds which yield con- 
siderable annual income for the 
schools. The early grants with later 
ones, some of which, as those for 
vocational training in land-grant col- 
leges and in high schools, in the form 
of annual appropriations from the 
Federal treasury are _ significant 
sources of revenue for public educa- 
tion, and they serve to promote cer- 
tain types of education in the several 
States. 


Five Point Program 


Until the effect of the present in- 
dustrial depression began to cripple 
the schools and deprive teachers of 
livelihood, little or no attempt was 
made by the Federal Government to 
provide funds for localities unable to 
maintain schools. Appropriations men- 
tioned above for public schools in the 
several States are distributed annually 
to the States chiefly in equal amounts 
without regard to the States’ ability to 
support education. When the indus- 
trial depression had brought on a 
crisis in education, the emergency 
education program was organized by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration as one of the socially useful 
projects for unemployment relief. Be- 
tween August and October, 1933, the 
States were authorized to develop ed- 
ucation programs to provide employ- 
ment for needy teachers and other 
persons qualified to teach. Classes 
were organized according to a five- 
point program: 

1. General adult education for un- 
employed and other adults to gain 
additional training to fit them to be- 
come better workers, parents and cit- 
izens. 

2. Literacy classes to instruct adults 
to read and write English with under- 
standing. 

3. Vocational education to instruct 
unemployed adults in practical occu- 
pations. 

4. Vocational rehabilitation to help 
those who are physically handicapped, 
because of disease or accident, to be- 
come self-supporting. 
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5. Nursery schools to develop the 
physical and mental well-being of pre- 
school children of unemployed par- 
ents or children in underprivileged 
homes. 

Concerning this emergency pro- 
gram, a report of the FERA states:’ 

“The benefits of this program have 
reached approximately 1,650,000 
adults enrolled in emergency classes, 
and 60,000 underprivileged children 
have been given a happy, healthy en- 
vironment in nursery schools. The 
self-respect of unemployed profes- 
sional people was maintained because 
they had an opportunity to work for 
their relief instead of receiving a dole. 
And unemployed and other adults who 
attended the classes have been given 
opportunities for training which help 
to broaden their understanding and 
skills in various fields of endeavor. 

“The Administration avoided using 
Federal funds for the regular public 
school system lest local initiative in 
supporting schools should be broken 
down, or employed people thrown out 
of jobs in order to give relief teachers 
their places. In the spring of 1934, 
and again in 1935, an exception was 
made to this principle, however, in 
rural schools where local and State 
funds were completely exhausted. Be- 
tween February and June, 1934, a 
total of $14,583,659 was given to 
thirty-three States to keep rural 
schools open.” 

If the FERA had not come to the 
assistance of some of the school dis- 
tricts in some of the States, thousands 
of schools would have had very short 
terms, 

Another emergency agency which 
has aided the schools is the Federai 
Administration of Public Works. Pub- 
lic schools in every State and Terri- 
tory have received loans or grants, or 
both, for building purposes. Since 
the funds, which amounted during 
the past two years to 30 per cent out- 
right grants and 70 per cent loans 
(if the local district desired a loan 
from the Federal Government), were 
provided on liberal terms, many school 
districts have been enabled to carry on 
building projects which were greatly 
needed. 

The total amount of funds thus far 
authorized for school buildings by the 
PWA probably exceeds $150,000,000. 
The terms, always liberal, are some- 
what more liberal at present than 
they were last year. Outright grants 
may be received under present regu- 
lations up to 45 per cent of the value 
of the building, instead of 30 per cent 
as previously. 

Other assistance for education by 
Federal emergency agencies includes 
that of providing educational facili- 
ties for youth in the Civilian Con- 
servation Camps and through the re- 
cently authorized National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 





2The emergency education program and the 
college student aid program. A descriptive bul- 
letin of .... the FERA, 1734 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. April 1935, p. 1-3. 
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Auditing Grand Juries 


UDITING grand juries would 
Aer an effective way to save a 

large part of local taxes—prob- 
ably from one-quarter to one-half. 

More than three hundred million 
dollars of tax money is collected and 
expended each year in Cook County, 
Illinois, including Chicago. Those who 
pay this large sum know very little, 
if anything, regarding how it is ex- 
pended. Through the supervision of 
auditing grand juries, the public would 
find out what is done with this vast 
sum of money. 

Efficient auditing grand juries would 
render the work of non-governmental 
Civie Agencies such as the Better Gov- 
ernment Association, Crime Commis- 
sion, Civic Federation, Citizen Associa- 
tion, and the like obsolete and unneces- 
sary. 

House Bill No. 1129 for an act to 
create and define the powers and 
duties of auditing grand juries was 
introduced jointly in the 59th Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois by David I. 
Swanson of Englewood and Mrs. Van 
Der Vries of Wilmette. 


Provisions of House Bill No. 1129 

It provides for “auditing grand 
juries to meet on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in May of each 
year; to let contracts for auditing the 
books and records of every public of- 
fice within the county; included in the 
work of the auditors is a survey and 
analysis of each office to ascertain 
whether they are overmanned, whether 
they overlap or duplicate the work of 
other offices or departments, whether 
the salaries are more or less than sal- 
aries for similar work in commercial 
or professional occupations; it may 
employ a business manager, counsel 
and an office secretary with necessary 
clerical help; it shall be the duty of 
County Boards to provide convenient 
and suitable offices and equipment for 
permanent headquarters with neces- 
sary investigators; all public officers 
shall codperate with and assist the 
auditing grand juries when requested 
to do so by them. Refusal shall con- 
stitute cause for removal from office. 
Auditing grand juries shall serve for 
one year and until their successors are 
qualified; they shall meet each month 
to receive the reports of the auditors, 
it may indict public officers found to 
be violating the trusts of their re- 
spective offices and may assign its own 
counsel to assist in the prosecution 
of persons that it may indict; its find- 
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“In our opinion,” writes Mr. E. J. 
Davis, “few things could be done to 
help restore generally prosperous con- 
ditions throughout the country than 
the establishing by all states of grand 
juries charged with the responsibility 
of conducting annual audits of all de- 
partments of local and county govern- 
ments, 

“There is little doubt that wastes 
through patronage politics is very 
great everywhere. Auditing grand 
juries should prove an effective check 
upon such waste of public funds. 

“We appreciate greatly the interest 
of Kiwanis in the subject. It can be 
and we trust will be a very great fac- 
tor in the development of a _ public 
opinion resulting in the establishment 
of auditing grand juries everywhere.” 


ings, recommendations, and essential 
parts of its reports shall be bound in 
volumes and made widely available 
to the public.” 

Objections to auditing grand juries 
are those usually made by machine 
politicians who work behind doors 
closed to the publie. 


Precedents and Authority 

Auditing grand juries were estab- 
lished in California more than forty 
years ago. At least one prominent 
public official there was convicted for 
violation of his trust and sent to the 
penitentiary. 

The results of the work of auditing 
grand juries in California have been 
so satisfactory that the state of Geor- 
gia has established auditing grand 
juries for its state and an effort is 
now under way in New York for the 
establishment of auditing grand juries 
there. THE PANEL, the official organ 
of the Grand Jury Association of New 
York, an influential and widely quoted 
authority, is recommending inferen- 
tially, at least, the establishment of 
auditing grand juries in all states. 
The movement for the establishment 
of such juries in Illinois is in har- 
mony with this recommendation of 
THE PANEL. 


Benefits of Auditing Grand Juries 


The benefits to be derived from 
auditing grand juries are at least four- 
fold. First, its reports commending 
the well administered offices are of 
value to capable and honest public of- 
ficials. It encourages the better ad- 


of Chicago and Cook County 


ministration of all public offices. Sec- 
ond, the exposure of inefficient and 
corrupt administration of public office 
with indictment for fraud tends to 
discourage conspiracies to plunder the 
public treasury. Third, reports of the 
overmanning or undermanning of 
public offices and the salaries paid 
public employees tends to promote the 
efficient administration of offices on a 
business basis. Fourth, many civic 
agencies, privately maintained, includ- 
ing the Better Government Associa- 
tion, Crime Commission, Civic Fed- 
eration, Citizens Association, etc., 
would be no longer necessary. 

Private citizens are supporting 
many Civic agencies that are doing 
more or less floundering around the 
outskirts of the field of public admin- 
istration. They are compelled to 
flounder because they lack legal power 
and are so inadequately financed as to 
fail of their objectives in anything 
like the time to be most valuable. 

The auditing grand jury on the 
other hand has all of the power of the 
law. A relatively small financing is 
necessary, but what is necessary is 
provided by the law. It is not 
through finances that it derives its 
power. 

The people have never yet realized 
the vast benefits that might be enjoyed 
under local government because the 
politicians who have administered lo- 
cal government have too often had 
other ends to serve than public wel- 
fare. An auditing grand jury, by 
looking over the shoulders of those 
who sit in administrative offices, will 
quickly bring such administration into 
harmony with correct principles of 
administration. In other words, they 
would make the administration of lo- 
cal government for plunder, dangerous 
and unpopular, even among politicians 
of a type, but on the other hand make 
sound administration both safe and 
popular even among the same poli- 
ticians. 


Reasonable and Necessary Legislation 

This act providing for auditing 
grand juries seems reasonable and 
necessary. It seems reasonable that 
the public should know at least once 
a year what is done with the money 
paid into the treasury for public 
service. 

The fact recently brought to light 
that the books of the County Clerk 
had not been audited for more than 
sixty years, and the further fact that 
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the books of the County Treasurer’s 
office have not been audited since no- 
body knows when, notwithstanding the 
fact that the treasurer’s books record 
the receipt and disbursement of over 
three hundred million dollars annually, 
would seem to make further argument 
unnecessary to show the urgent need 
for the enactment of house bill No. 
1129 into law at the earliest practi- 
cable date. 


United Public Opinion 
For This Legislation 

We of the Better Government As- 
sociation believe that all civic agen- 
cies and the citizenship at large, and 
the best of the public officials them- 
selves will unite to secure the enact- 
ment of this bill in the next session 
of the General Assembly, unless it is 
enacted into law at a special session. 
We believe that there is an emer- 
gency and a present need for such 
legislation justifying the inclusion of 
a call for the enactment of house bill 
No. 1129 to be included in the call 
issued by the Governor for a special 
session of the Legislature. We have 
written the Governor to this effect 
and hope that the Kiwanis Clubs in 
Illinois and other civic agencies will 
join in the appeal for the enactment 
of this bill into law at the earliest 
possible date. 


Not Fair to People or Public 
Officials to Neglect This Matter 


As matters stand now, it is not fair 
either to the public officials or to the 
people that offices maintained by pub- 
lic money should go year after year 
with no report to the public and no 
authoritative demand by the public 
through any of its legal agencies for 
reports on the uses and disposition of 
the public funds. Such lax conduct 
of public business forms an unjusti- 
fiable temptation to public officials, 
and robs the community of its right 
to know how its funds are used. 

The Grand Jury is potentially the 
most powerful and effective agency in 
representative government with which 
to hold in proper alignment the ad- 
ministration of all departments of lo- 
cal government. A brief review of its 
great powers may be in order in con- 
nection with the idea of establishing 
Auditing Grand Juries. 

Note the sweeping powers of the 
grand jury outlined in the following 
quotations from the United States Su- 
preme Court in Hale vs. Henkel, 201 
U. S. 48, 61. 

“It has been alleged, that Grand 
Juries are confined in their inquiries 
to the bills offered to them, to the 
crimes given them in charge, and to the 
evidence brought before them by the 
prosecutor. But these conceptions are 
much too contracted; they present but 
a very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
view of the duty required from grand 
jurors, and of the trust reposed in 
them. They are not appointed for the 
prosecutor or for the court, they are 
appointed for the government and for 


the people; and of both the govern- 
ment and the people it is surely the 
concernment that, on one hand, all 
crimes whether given or not given in 
charge, whether described with pro- 
fessional skill should receive the pun- 
ishment which the law announces.” 

Also note the elevation on which 
Grand Jury functions, when it is true 
to its tremendous responsibilities, and 
with what resistless power it may op- 
erate as outlined in the following in- 
structions by Federal Judge George A. 
Carpenter of the United States Court 
for the Northern district of Illinois. 

Judge Carpenter, on November 1, 
1915, said in instructing a Grand 
Jury: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: you un- 
derstand your duty. It is one of the 
most sacred duties in our form of 
government. I want to impress upon 
you particularly that you are not un- 
der the dictation of anybody. You 
are not required to follow either the 
instructions of the district attorney 
or the court. The court and the dis- 
trict attorney will advise you as to 
what shall or shall not be done. You 
are to examine the evidence presented 
to you and you are free to get evi- 
dence and information anywhere. You 
are not hampered by the ordinary le- 
gal rules. Your door is open to any 
citizen who may have complaints to 
make or may wish to give you infor- 
mation concerning crimes.” 

The New York Supreme Court in 
People ex rel. Livingston vs. Wyatt 
186, N. Y. 383, stated: 

“The Grand Jury is clothed by the 
common law with inquisitorial pow- 
ers, and, of their own motion, may 
make full investigation to see whether 
a crime has been committed, and if 
so, who committed it. They may in- 
vestigate on their own knowledge or 
upon information of any kind derived 
from any source deemed reliable; may 
swear witnesses generally and may 
originate charges against those be- 
lieved to have violated the criminal 
laws.” 

The Illinois Supreme Court in Peo- 
ple vs. Graydon, 333 IIl. 429 says: 

“The power of the Grand Jury is 
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not dependent upon the court but is 
original and complete as it existed at 
common law, the duty of such jury is 
to diligently inquire into all offenses 
which shall come to its attention from 
the court, the state’s attorney, its own 
members, or from any source. It may 
make presentments of its own knowl- 
edge without any instruction or au- 
thority from the court, and the court 
cannot limit the scope of its investiga- 
tion.” 


How To Secure Enactment 
of This Legislation 


The enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish Auditing Grand Juries may be 
assured early in the next session of 
the legislature if there is immediately 
created for it a tidal wave of public 
opinion so distinct that the legislative 
candidates to be nominated a few 
months hence (April, 1936) will ap- 
peal for the voters’ support on the 
ground that if elected they will use 
their influence and vote for the enact- 
ment of this legislation promptly on 
the convening of the 60th General As- 
sembly. 

Every taxpayer and every citizen 
employed or unemployed can make 
his influence count by joining in the 
demand for the enactment of this leg- 
islation. Remembering the axiom: 
“Conversation makes the fastest mov- 
ing public opinion.’ Well informed 
and responsible public officials say 
that the enactment of this legislation 
will result in a tax reduction of at 
least one-third and probably one-half, 
encourage building of homes, manu- 
facturing, and other investments, ex- 
tension of business and general em- 
ployment, restoring prosperity more 
certainly than through the expenditure 
of millions of purposeless dole. It 
will make real, self-respecting jobs 
for the unemployed and make more 
secure the jobs of all now employed. 

“If respectable and honest citizens 
are diligent and careful in selecting 
their state representatives, the legis- 
lature will be equally diligent and 
careful to enact wholesome and honest 
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Balanced Membership 


ident Carrington divided the life of 

Kiwanis into decades. He spoke of 
the first decade as one of physical 
growth; a period in which Kiwanis 
spread rapidly over most of the North 
American Continent. The second dec- 
ade, which has just been completed, he 
characterized as one of spiritual de- 
velopment: a time during which the 
great objectives of Kiwanis took 
shape. Then he prophesied that the 
third decade would be characterized 
by civic usefulness, 

If Kiwanis is to fulfill this prophecy 
of Dr. Carrington’s in the next ten 
years, if it is to carry its idealism 
into civic life and translate its ob- 
jectives into accomplishments, so that 
communities in which it serves may 
be better, with a higher type of cit- 
izenship, with less crime, with a finer 
chance for boys and girls to grow into 
useful men and women, it needs not 
only fine spiritual qualities and trained 
leadership, but it must also have an 
adequate membership. 


Sufficiently Large, High Quality, 
Balanced Membership 


Adequate membership implies three 
things: First, a sufficiently large mem- 
bership— enough members, who 
through their leadership exert a very 
positive influence upon community 
life. 

Second, a membership of high qual- 
ity. Without this, there is no leader- 
ship, and any membership plan that 
is not based upon quality is unworthy 
of consideration. Quality comes first, 
always. 

Third, a membership that is bal- 
anced, It is this phase of membership 
development that I wish to discuss. 


|’ MEDIATE Past International Pres- 


Balance Through Classification 


Membership should be balanced as 
to classification. It should include 
men representing a wide and inclusive 
list of business, professional and in- 
dustrial activities. It is easy to over- 
emphasize some particular group in a 
club. 

It is rather common to find, for ex- 
ample, in large clubs, many profes- 
sional men— including all sorts of spe- 
cialists—so that, as high as 6 or 8 
per cent—and maybe more—of the 
club’s membership is composed of men 
in the same profession. They make 
fine Kiwanians, but they all have a 
similar background of education and 
professional life, and do not add a 
diversified experience to club life. I 
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do not suggest that these men should 
not be included in a club which can 
absorb so many from one group, but 
the club will have a more healthy life 
if its members come from widely di- 
versified groups. 

A wide range of ciassifications gives 
two things. It develops a_ well- 
rounded organization by bringing its 
members into close contact with other 
members from all sorts of industries 
and professions. The members become 
better Kiwanians because they know 
these men from what I have called 
neglected classifications. These men 
bring something to Kiwanis that Ki- 
wanis needs—a widening of its out- 
look, and a better understanding of 
its problems. 

Kiwanis has been spoken of as nar- 
row; as a club composed of a rela- 
tively small group of ultra-conserva- 
tive, over-privileged, well-to-do men, 
who are more or less selfishly grouped 
into an organization to enjoy the com- 
panionship of each other, and to do 
something on behalf of charities. This 
we know is not the true picture, but, 
nevertheless, Kiwanis will be better 
in every way if it widens its mem- 
bership groups to include as nearly as 
possible representatives from all busi- 
nesses and professions in the com- 
munity. 


Useful Because of Wide Contacts 


In the second place, in order to be- 
come useful in all civic matters, Ki- 
wanis needs to become connected, 
through its membership, with all the 
activities of the community in which 
it serves. 

To do this effectively, to become a 
real power in molding community life, 
it needs man-power from all the dif- 
ferent lines of business in that com- 
munity. It needs them that Kiwanis 
may know the problems, ambitions and 
ideals of all types of men. 

In every city there are what might 
be called “neglected” classifications. 
These vary with each individual com- 
munity, but some are common, such 
as in utilities, contracting, agriculture 
and manufacturing. I suggest that 
in our membership development we 
find among these a group of new men 
for Kiwanis, a group that will make 
our club life wider and richer. 


Balance as to Age 

Membership should also be balanced 
as to age. I remember, as a country 
lad, we had in our big orchard more 
apples than we could possibly use. We 


stored away many barrels for winter 
use, and gave to neighbors all they 
‘could use. But fifteen years later, 
that same orchard had grown old. 
Many trees were dead, and the rest 
bore only a scattering crop of apples. 

So it is with Kiwanis. Most of 
the larger clubs in my district were 
organized about fifteen years ago. At 
that time, a fine group of successful 
men, most of them in the prime of 
middle life, came into Kiwanis. They 
have furnished the background of Ki- 
wanis as we have it today. They fur- 
nished the leadership which has made 
Kiwanis the great organization it is. 
To them fell the job of building our 
organization. In their idealism we 
may see the motive which changed 
Kiwanis from a trading club into one 
of service. The great objects and ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis were not only 
formulated, but made the vital part 
of Kiwanis by these men. 

For them we have only the highest 
regard. But if they were forty-five 
or fifty years of age then, they are 
now nearing the age of retirement, 
and they would be the first to agree 
that Kiwanis needs young men. 

How are the right kind of young 
men to be secured? In the first place, 
we need to be looking for them. It 
should be part of the program of every 
membership committee to find good 
young men. We can secure them in 
filling open classifications, or a classi- 
fication that is only one-half filled. 
The member holding that classification 
should be urged to go out and find 
some fine young executive to come in 
with him—and thus gradually build 
into our clubs these younger men. 

Leon B. Reynolds, in an address be- 
fore the Presidents’ Conference of the 
California-Nevada District in 1932, 
called especial attention to organized 
groups of young men who should be 
constant feeders for Kiwanis. In 
some of these organizations a member 
automatically passes out of the club 
at the age of thirty-one. The ideals 
and qualifications for membership in 
these groups are very similar to those 
of Kiwanis. Here then are groups of 
young men trained in club work, who 
would naturally, at thirty-one, be 
available for Kiwanis clubs. They 
should be easily assimilated and easily 
educated, and make very valuable 
members. Like a Varsity football 
squad absorbing high school players, 
these men could be easily worked into 
the life of Kiwanis. 

(Turn to page 443) 
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AN born of woman is of few 

days and full of trouble. To- 
day he puts forth the tender leaves 
of hope, tomorrow blossoms and 
bears his blushing honors thick upon him, and the third 
day comes a frost and everything he touches falls but- 
tered side down. 

He works and strives and buys big cigars for news- 
paper men until at last he gets his picture in the roto- 
gravure section, and little children all over the country 
draw comical mustaches on his face. He never loves a 
fond gazelle but what somebody sets the dog on it. 

He sits patiently all evening long drawing to two pairs 
and never filling his hand; then comes a change and he 
doesn’t even get the two pairs to draw to. Midnight 
comes and he goes home calling himself uncomplimentary 
names, and when he gets there, his wife adds things 
about him that he hadn’t even thought of. 

As a doleful overtone to all his troubles and afflictions, 
all his friends slap him on the back and laugh at him 
and remind him that he must take it on the chin and 
pretend he likes it! In times of trouble, nothing is more 
aggravating than one of those he-Pollyannas. 

All these melancholy thoughts are superinduced by a 
five hundred dollar debt a man had owed me for half a 
dozen years. The wound had healed and hope had de- 
parted, or at least she had her hat on and was ready to 
go. Then came a letter from a firm of assets realization 
people, saying that they had taken over the affairs of the 
debtor and would doubtless realize on the assets if all 
creditors would agree to accept their due proportion of 
the money collected. Hope took off her hat and re- 
seated herself! Two years passed and hope, discouraged, 
had gone. Then came the letter from the assets realiza- 
tion corporation, inclosing a check. I deliberately turned 
it face down to prolong the joy. The letter was a form 
letter and general in character. I read it, but it made 
no mention of the amount of my check. 

Finally, with trembling fingers, I turned over the check 
to discover that my share of the funds realized to date 
was fifty-seven cents, with three cents deducted for 
postage, bringing the total down to fifty-four cents! 

That was a fine time to laugh at myself, but I didn’t. 

I began to think of country graveyards on a drizzly 
day. I thought of all the poor starving Chinamen who 
could be saved with a mere handful of rice. I recalled 
the time I wore a new pair of white flannel pants to a 
picnic and tore them on a barbed wire fence in a place 
which necessitated my return from the picnic before the 
fried chicken and coconut layer cake were served. Sad- 
ness, gloom, depression, melancholy, woe and the like 
were stacked up in me like the various cordials are piled 
one on the other in a pousse-cafe. 

I should have laughed, but I missed the chance. 

Right now I realize that I have wasted hours and hours 
laughing at comic strips and cartoons, at comedians and 
crooners, at clowns and puppy dogs chasing their tails, 
at dignity unhorsed and at the stilted way in which many 
of my friends take life, and all the time I should have 
been laughing at the world’s most comical creature! 

Over and over I have dramatized myself and pretended 
I was a wonder boy whom the world should take seriously 
and stand in awe of. I have pretended that I was a 
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great orator whose golden words and silver tongue moved 
the minds and hearts of men and made them aspire to 
better things, when in reality I was only a pitifully 
human person whose greatest oratorical heights were 
reached when he made a few in his audience mutter, 
“That’s what I have always said!’ 

I should have laughed, but I missed the chance. 

Over and over again I have seated myself before this 
typewriter with lofty thoughts hissing and sizzling in my 
mind, and tried to transfer them to paper to move the 
multitude. I have polished phrases and searched for 
synonyms. I have looked up quotations and dug deep 
into encyclopedias for facts and been as proud of my 
product as a pouter pigeon strutting the roof tree of the 
barn. When no one even mentioned reading my chef 
d’oeuvre, I was hurt and sad and felt a lack of apprecia- 
tion of my art! 

What I should have been doing was remembering that 
charming old lady who once asked my wife what my 
occupation was. With becoming modesty she was told 
that I was a writing man. “I suppose that is all right,” 
said the old lady with an emphasizing sniff, “but it seems 
to me that setting down trifling little letters in sillv 
little rows is a mighty piffling business for a strong man!” 

I yield to no man in my ability to grasp opportunities 
to make a fool of myself. I insist on my supremacy. But 
my ability to make a fool of myself in a manner which 
is noticeable to other people, doesn’t hold a candle to my 
ability to make a fool of myself inside of myself. I 
make a fool of myself inside of myself a thousand times 
to just once in front of other people! 

I dramatize myself and my acts. I idealize myself to 
a point where I am mentally posing for a marble statue 
of myself to be placed in the hall of fame. I think that 
my opinions and my solutions of the problems of life are 
the last word. I do not recall ever having seen a man in 
a situation in which I was not sure I could have im- 
proved on his conduct, had I been in his place. I have 
lived under several presidents, but I cannot recall a single 
one who met the situations of the day as intelligently as I 
would have met them had I been president. 

It is rare indeed that I cannot find something to crit- 
icize in other people. Yet, for all my fancied wisdom, the 
philosophy that I believe is mine, and the splendid ability 
with which I consider myself endowed, I have only at rare 
intervals had common sense enough to hold myself up to 
myself for ridicule. 

The older I grow, the more I realize that life’s greatest 
tragedy is our failure to see the humor in our own grief. 
When I stand in front of a mental mirror and look myself 
squarely in the face, I realize that I am as comical a 
creature as ever posed before himself and others. 

Life would be the funniest thing in the world, an 
eternal frolic and a joy forever if I could just cultivate 
the ability to laugh at the biggest poser, the silliest pre- 
tender I know, and that’s me! What a happy life I could 
lead if I could laugh when my little applecarts upset and 
not wait a couple of years to see the fun of it. 

I’m going to laugh at myself more. I wish you would 
laugh with me. I am asking this because when I am not 
too busy laughing at myself, I am going to laugh at the 
next funniest person I know. That’s you! 
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Why Release the Chronic Criminal? 


is beginning to interest itself in 

the direction of constructive control 
and suppression of crime. For many 
years it seemed to me that there was 
an attitude of indifference, and during 
that time an alarming increase in 
criminal activity in all parts of our 
nation. 

I have spent twenty years as a po- 
lice officer. During those years, when 
it was my privilege to travel over 
most of the United States and in a 
portion of Canada in my line of duty, 
I endeavored to learn as much as pos- 
sible of crime conditions and effective 
methods of law enforcement. 

My ambition was to serve my com- 
munity as effectively as possible, and 
to that end I studied the methods of 
other officers, asked their ideas, and 
read extensively the experiences and 
suggestions of leaders in my line of 
work, 

I learned during my official career 
that no one is competent to judge the 
actions of an individual officer unless 
he be<with that officer at the time he 
takes action. As a rule, public crit- 
icism of officers is ill advised and ig- 
norant since no narrative can explain 
all the facts and elements present in 
a particular situation. 

An officer in this country is in a 
peculiar situation as he comes under 
the scrutiny of the public eye. The 
public is not- disloyal, but it has a 
dormant tendency toward suspicion 
which at times it cannot control in 
spite of its best effort to keep it sub- 
dued, 

Based on _ childhood impressions, 
people grow up to-shun police officers 
to, some extent. There also exists in 
many of us an inherent suspicion 
against the public officer. Let a per- 
son aspire to an elective office, and 
in a large portion of public opinion he 
is under suspicion. If he is nomi- 
nated he is indicted. When elected he 
stands convicted and from that time 
on the burden is on him to demon- 
strate that he does not have selfish 
motives in the office. He is criticized 
on the slightest pretext or rumor, 
which often has the effect of throw- 
ing around the criminal a halo of the 
down-trodden. 

Most of us would do well to remem- 
ber that for the most part our public 
officials come from the rank of our 
respected citizens of the community 


| AM pleased to notice that the public 


to our re- 
support in 


entitled 
earnest 


and as such are 
spect and most 
their endeavors. 

It has been my experience, which I 
think is common with all, to hear 
much concern voiced over the ten- 
dency of youth toward crime and it is 
well that the adult is concerned. The 
work among the _ under-privileged 
youth is a most essential and a most 
worthy work wherever undertaken, 
but statistics show that a large per- 
centage of crime is committed by the 
youth of our land. 

We are all concerned with this 
condition, but it is my suggestion that 
there is one angle of the program of 
crime eradication that deserves a 
measure of thought along lines dif- 
ferent than I have been reading. 

Our youth deserves every oppor- 
tunity we can afford them, and the 
most of them will grow into the ranks 
of law observing citizens. I believe 
that our system of crime control could 
be improved and this idea is suggested 
as a remedial measure. 

I first make the statement that our 
criminal population is but a small part 
of our actual population, and secondly 
I say, that a large part of our crim- 
inal population is the previously con- 
victed, or, as I term him, the chronic 
criminal. 

I also identify the chronic criminal 
as an abnormal type. His case calls 
for individual rather than class dispo- 
sition in the final analysis. 

It was my experience that most of 
the first offenders against the law were 
in company with old offenders, and a 
large part of arrests that I made were 
persons who had previously been con- 
victed. 

I am not in sympathy with that part 
of our system which requires a Judge 
to say that of two men jointly ac- 
cused, one should serve eight years 
and another six based on facts that 
develop in the case. There is an even 
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chance that of the two men, the one 
given six years is far the greater 
menace to society but is clever enough 
to have the pertinent facts con- 
cealed. 

I would retain all that part of our 
system which insures to the accused 
the right of fair trial and I would 
want the Judge to see that these 
rights were accorded, but I would not 
tax him with the duty of imposing a 
sentence for a certain period of time. 

It is our duty to consider the crim- 
inal from the angle of reformation 
rather than retribution, but that con- 
sideration should be both practical and 
skilled. 

I would have the Court sentence 
the convicted to confinement, but not 
for any fixed term. I would have a 
detention institution for the study of 
all inmates to serve as a clearing 
house, and I would have a separate 
institution for the confinement of 
chronic criminals. 

All persons committed would be ex- 
amined by skilled men in mental and 
physical disease, as well as men skilled 
in psychiatry. 

All types capable of reformation 
should not go to the permanent in- 
stitution of confinement, and should be 
released after a reasonable period, if 
they will apparently rehabilitate them- 
selves and become worthwhile citizens. 

The chronic should not be released 
under any conditions to again menace 
society by his or her predatory acts, 
or to train our youth in crime. 

I am certain that it will cost less 
to pay for the permanent maintenance 
of the chronic in confinement than 
what we now pay to apprehend and 
repeatedly convict them, to say noth- 
ing of the loss sustained by that por- 
tion of our people who are victims 
of this nefarious profession. 

I am not in sympathy with the gen- 
eral system of parole and pardon as 
they operate to a great extent in our 
nation. The former considers the con- 
duct of the individual in confinement, 
which the repeater knows, and which 
is his constant weapon for release by 
good prison conduct. The latter is 
too often based on _ representation 
from outside influence with the de- 
tails of a sordid crime glossed over 
and forgotten by the passage of time. 

A person may commit the crime of 
manslaughter and be a less menace 


(Turn to page 445) 
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ANOTHER PEACE PROJECT FOR ALL| . 


tions between Canada and the United States and 
world peace, Kiwanis International has developed 
a plan for the erection of a boundary tablet of standard 
design at all the points of crossing along the significant 
unfortified border between Canada and the United States. 

Under the plan, Kiwanis International has arranged 
for the design and the master model of this boundary 
tablet and the individual tablets are to be placed at the 
various points along the border by various districts, clubs 
or members, individually or codperatively. 

The erection of these tablets is not intended to be 
limited to those districts, clubs or members along the bor- 
der in either Canada or the United States. It is obvious 
that these will probably become responsible for the erec- 
tion of the tablets that are earliest placed along the bor- 
der, but the plan in no sense restricts those who may par- 
ticipate in this worthy project. In fact, the broad purpose 
of the plan will be all the better realized if districts, clubs 
and Kiwanians even far from the Canadian-United States 
border plan to erect tablets. 

The full objective of the plan is eventually to have one 
of these boundary tablets placed at each crossing point on 
the border. To accomplish this it is necessary that many 
far from the border assist in carrying out the plan. It 
truly is a project for the promotion of international good 
will and peace in which all may participate. 

The tablet represents in simple allegory the two coun- 
tries by the two female figures holding forth wreaths 
composed of olive leaves symbolizing peace and concord, 
encircling the great seals of the respective countries. The 


A a means to advance still further the friendly rela- 


_ cornucopia in the arm of the figure representing the 


United States and the sheaf of wheat in the arm of the 
figure representing Canada are both appropriately sym- 
bolic of the bounty of God and thanksgiving. Other de- 
tails of the sculpturing will indicate the exceptional 
thought which has been put into this beautiful design 
which was made by the Bronze Department of The Gor- 
ham Company, one of the outstanding producers of this 
type of work. 

The design very fittingly follows in a general way that 
of the central figures of the Harding International Good 
Will Memorial erected in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., 
through the gifts of Kiwanians of Canada and the United 
States. These boundary tablets as they are erected will 
therefore supplement the purpose of that Memorial by 
presenting its message of international good will all’along 
the four thousand miles of the border line between Can- 
ada and the United States. The wording on the tablet is: 


THIs UNFORTIFIED BOUNDARY LINE 
BETWEEN THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SHOULD QUICKEN THE REMEMBRANCE 
OF THE More THAN A CENTURY OLD 
FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THESE COUNTRIES 
A LESSON OF PEACE To ALL NATIONS 


The tablets will thus call to the attention of all those 
who pass between these two countries at points where they 
are erected, that the unfortified boundary between “‘anada 


and the United States so long maintained is a practical 
example of the peaceful and friendly relations which 
should exist between all nations. 

It is also significant and a part of our Kiwanis program 
for promoting peace that Kiwanis International has 
erected a tablet, of this same design but with different 
wording, at Columbia Hospital, Washington, D. C., the 
site where was finally concluded by the the signature of 
Richard Rush, Acting Secretary of State, the Rush-Bagot 
Arrangements which established this unfortified border be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

With the varied conditions that obtain at the various 
points of crossing on the border, it is recognized that the 
manner of the erection of the tablets will differ widely. 
At some places where water divides the two countries the 
boundary tablets may be erected on bridges or a tablet 
may be placed at each entrance to such bridges. At other 
crossing points the tablets may be placed on buildings. 
In other cases the tablets may be mounted on boulder 
or granite bases. Each tablet will be constructed with 
the kind of fastenings appropriate for the: manner in 
which it is to be erected. 

The cost of each tablet is not large because Kiwanis 
International has cared for the expense of the original 
design and of the master model from which all individual 
tablets will be molded. The cost of erection will differ 
according to conditions, but should in no case be excessive 
for the carrying out of the plan by individual or combina- 
tions of districts, clubs or Kiwanians. 

Relatives, friends or associates of men who gave their 
lives in the warfare which it is hoped these tablets may 
help to end forever, may well unite in erecting tablets in 
their memory. Those at a distance from the border will 
also find many different ways for determining crossing 
points where they may erect these peace plaques. 

The first boundary tablet was erected by the Michigan 
Kiwanis District on the Ambassador Bridge between Wind- 
sor and Detroit, and it was dedicated during the Twentieth 
Anniversary Week of our organization. Since then other 
tablets have been erected and dedicated on the Interna- 
tional Bridge between St. Stephen, N. B., and Calais, 
Maine, by the St. Stephen club with the codperation of 
twelve clubs in the Maritime Division of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District and Division IX of the New 
England District, and on the shore of the river at Port 
Huron, Michigan, by the Port Huron, Michigan, and 
Sarnia, Ontario, clubs. Others are being planned. 

As we observe the tenth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Harding International Good Will Memorial at 
Vancouver, B. C., on August 21, Kiwanians everywhere 
should resolve to assist in carrying through this plan for 
boundary tablets with their message of international 
friendship and peace in as significant a manner as they ten 
years ago erected the Harding Memorial. They will also 
become, with the Harding Memorial and the Rush-Bagot 
tablet, veritable shrines where many will gather in future 
years to dedicate themselves to the further realization of 
peace and international good will. 
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Toronto Kiwanian Leaves Over Million 
Dollars to His Club! 


Late T. P. Loblaw wills huge Trust 
Fund to Kiwanis Club of Toronto 
to carry on charitable work. 


Toronto a poor country lad seek- 

ing work. He was 17. His father 
and mother were both dead. Eventu- 
ally he found employment at $3.00 
per week in a grocery store. He died 
April 2, 1933, leaving the residue of 
a vast estate to the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto, to be used in under-privil- 
eged boys’ work, and other charitable 
enterprises which, in its discretion, 
the club may see fit to support. The 
residue of his estate will amount to 
over $1,000,000. 

It was only recently that it became 
definitely known how large was the 
bequest of the late T. P. Loblaw to 
the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, and 
unique and princely as it is, the gift 
might well be recorded in the official 
publication of the organization of 
which, in his lifetime, he was an en- 
thusiastic and valued member. 

Although christened Theodore, T. 
P. Loblaw was familiarly and affec- 
tionately known as “Tom” to his Ki- 
wanis friends, and to a _ host of 
others. He came very nearly being a 
charter member of the Toronto club, 
joining in May, 1917—two months af- 
ter the club was built. He was then 
one of the most widely known food 
merchandisers in Canada, being Pres- 
ident of Loblaw Groceterias Co. 

It was because of early struggles 
as a boy, perhaps, that as a philan- 
thropist his interest should centre in 
under-privileged boys. True, his gifts 
te charity were as varied as they were 
generous, but when it came to per- 
sonal contacts, and personal service, 
his interest in the “K” Club, established 
by the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
showed where his heart was. He was 
always doing things for the “boys,” 
and spent as much time at the “K” 
Club as his busy life would permit. 

If Tom Loblaw had one charac- 
teristic that stood out more than an- 
other, it was his boundless and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. That, and a ca- 
pacity for dreaming dreams. 

When he came to Toronto in 1889 
the millionaire-to-be had $19.00 in 
his pocket. He tramped the streets 
looking for a job. Finally he landed 
one at $3.25 a week in the King 


|" 1889 there came to the City of 


By B. G. NEWTON 


2nd Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


Street store of W. G. Cork, father of 
J. Milton Cork, who succeeded him 
as head of the Loblaw firm in 1933. 
Just prior to his death, T. P. became 
an earnest and active member and 
worker in the Oxford Movement. Re- 
ferring to his first job he said, a 
short time before he died—‘“God guid- 
ed me in getting that job.” He was 
then speaking to a crowd of several 
hundred unemployed men in the Sal- 
vation Army Hostel on Sherbourne 
Street. With them he was “sharing” 
his experiences. 

Mr. Cork relates that the lad from 
the country was the best grocery clerk 
he éver saw in action. Later, seeking 
new fields to conquer, Tom left the 
Cork store and took employment with 
a College Street grocer. He found 
the store was not kept tidy and clean, 
and he made a resolve that if he ever 
owned a store—and he meant to do 
so—he would keep it spotless, bright 
and attractive. That accounts per- 
haps for the manner in which he 
dressed his groceterias with bright 
paint, good lights, and every con- 


venience for his customers. 

He married when he was getting but 
$11.00 a week. That was in 1897. He 
had faith in himself, and after a few 





years of working for others he entered 
business on his own with Milton Cork 
as his partner in a grocery store. After 
a time he sold out to Mr. Cork and 
then launched his dream of a chain 
store system which eventually became 
Dominion Stores Limited. That was in 
1910. Nine years later, having dis- 
posed of this chain, he branched out 
in the groceteria enterprise, his idea 
being a self-serve, cash-and-carry basis 
of operating a chain of stores, cutting 
overhead costs and selling at reduced 
prices. This was the beginning of 
Loblaw Groceterias Co.—the first one 
was at West Toronto—on College 
Street. 

He made a handsome profit on his 
first enterprise, and he then sought a 
partner for the new one. By accident, 
he encountered Milton Cork down- 
town, offered him a lift in his car, and 
as they drove along they struck a 
bargain, which resulted in Mr. Cork 
becoming manager of the new chain 
of stores. 

Referring once to his early start in 
the King Street grocery store, Tom 
Loblaw said: ‘When my pay got up to 
$5.00 a week I was banking a $1 
every week. The only money I needed 
was for the collection plate on Sun- 
day. I had no time or money for lux- 
uries, entertainment, shows or vaca- 
tions. I did not even board a street 
ear the first two years I was in To- 
ronto. I will never forget my first 
ride—it was the greatest trip I have 
ever taken. I had a night off, and 
the Corks suggested we take a ride on 
the electric cars which ran out King 
Street as far as Dufferin Street. I got 
a bigger kick out of that trip than I 
would now going around the world.” 

Having to work four nights a week 
he took the other two nights to devote 
to a bookkeeping course in a business 
college, which helped him later on to 
work out a simpler method of keep- 
ing store accounts. As a country boy 
he, barefooted, would walk eight miles 
a day to attend the old Scotch line 
school. He had so many chores to do 
at night that he had little time for 
home work. But even at that, he man- 
aged to pass his entrance and get to 
high school. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Lob- 
law was interested in a chain of gro- 
ceterias in the United States. His 

(Turn to page 440) 
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The Toronto Boys "K" Club 


ACK IN 1930 Kiwanian E. C. Reed 
discovered a group of boys who 
spent their time in the back alleys of 
downtown Toronto. He contacted the 
various gangs and formed a boys’ club 
and when the number in the club grew 
too large, the Kiwanis Club of Toron- 
to gave its assistance. 
In 1852 Trinity college was built in 
Toronto. After 80 years of service the 
college building came to be the home 


Old Trinity ao built in 1852, now the home of the 


oronto Boys “K” Club. 


Reeding room and Gheey at Boys “K” Club 


of the Toronto Boys “‘K”’ Club. There 
are over 500 boys in this club with 
about 20 nationalities represented. The 
club is completely fitted up with vari- 
ous facilities including a library, print- 
ing office and work shops of different 
kinds. The “K’”’ Club has a complete 
athletic program, vocational classes 
and bands. In athletics and music the 
various organizations of the club have 
won national honors. 


This shows one street at 
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Eighty miles north of Toronto Camp 
Kiwanis is located. There are 12 cab- 
ins and a large dining room which will 
comfortably seat 200 boys. At Bolton, 
Ontario, there is a Fresh Air Camp 
where thousands of mothers and chil- 
dren are given an outing during the 
summer months. The club also spon- 
sored the Bowmanville Training 
School, about 40 miles from Toronto. 
A number of other affiliated activities 
make up the well-rounded boys’ work 
program of the Toronto club. 
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Kewanis located on Lake Simcoe 
at Orillia, Ontario. 


A group of boys at basketry work. 
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Toy making is ¢ big industry. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


HE figures of rebuilding change so 

rapidly that it is impossible to give 
them in the Magazine. 

In every district of Kiwanis, and in 
most clubs, the rebuilding process is 
going on, until it will be only a short 
time, as the history of organizations 
go, until Kiwanis will be showing a 
greater membership than ever before. 

This change has not been brought about by idleness 
on the part of those clubs which have rebuilt. Elijah 
was fed by the ravens, but there is no unusual or easy 
way to rebuild membership. The plan has never changed. 

It requires first a committee determined to rebuild. 
It requires a real survey of available material in the 
town in which the club functions. After the membership 
committee has approved of a proposed member, a com- 
representative business or professional men 
him and tell him of Kiwanis and its ob- 





mittee of 
must interview 
jects, 

It can be done. No club which has made a real effort 
at rebuilding has failed. Your club can be rebuilt to 
its peak strength if a real effort is made to do it. In- 
vestigation shows it can be done without accepting any 
members in the twilight zone of desirability. 


Kiwanis needs the good men of every community. 
These men need Kiwanis. The community needs their 
help because Kiwanis is but a systemization of com- 


munity helpfulness. Let us finish the job before another 
International Convention, and have Kiwanis back to its 
peak strength when we go to Washington in 1936. 
~~ 
“The higher up we git, the more we are watched. 
The rooster on the top ov the church steeple 
is ov more importance, although he is tin, 
than two roosters in the barn yard.” 


— JOSH BILLINGS. 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


N INFERIORITY complex and 
an achievement report are as hard 
to mix as oil and water. The club 
which thinks it is far from the best 
club in the country, hesitates to make 
an achievement report because of a 
misunderstanding of the real advan- 
tage in making out such a report. 
Failure to do this reduces the sum total of Kiwanis 
accomplishment because it is impossible to register def- 
initely the accomplishments of that club so that they may 
be added to the work of all the other clubs to make up 
the total achievements of Kiwanis International. 
Far more important than this, however, is the fact 
that such a report is an inventory of the club’s accom- 
plishments for the year. This is just as valuable to the 





club, and serves the same purpose, as a business man’s 
inventory at the end of his fiscal year. The business man 
uses his inventory to see which transactions were prof- 
itable and which were unprofitable, and the Kiwanis club 
inventory of work enables the club to see more readily 
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where it has had its greatest success, and where it has 
neglected its duty. 
There is no better guide to the building of a new 
program of activities than a careful scrutiny of the old. 
Beyond question, a carefully compiled achievement re- 
port, be it good or bad, is of far more benefit to the 
club making it out than it is to the International com- 


mittee asking for it. 
oo 


Kind acts, like boomerangs, come home to roost. 


PARTICIPANTS, NOT OBSERVERS 


IWANIANS are men of. affairs. 

They are business men with large 
interests, or professional men with 
equal interest in local and national 
government. Taxation and the spend- 
ing of tax money is a matter of real 
consequence to them, because they are 
prosperous enough to be the ones on 
whom the tax burden rests most heavily. 

It is not the attitude of Kiwanians or of Kiwanis that 
we should be merely observers of the procession of civ- 
ilization as it passes. Every Kiwanian, and hence Kiwanis 
as an organization, should at least be a _ participating 
part of the procession. 

There is the eternal bugaboo of Kiwanis getting into 
partisan politics. This is much like the pumpkin jack-o’- 
lantern with which children are frightened on Halloween. 
Certainly there can be no partisan politics when a Kiwanis 
club becomes a community forum where candidates and 
advocates of changes in government are invited to come 
and explain their theories. 

Not only should Kiwanis be an open forum, but in 
order that it may avoid the hokum and dust screens that 
politicians have ever thrown up when their theories do 
not hold water, it is perfectly proper that the public 
affairs committee of a Kiwanis club should prepare a 
questionnaire to be handed to these speakers so that they 
will be compelled to answer certain definite questions as 
to their intentions and what they propose to do if elected. 

That candidate or advocate who refuses to answer such 
a questionnaire admits that his answers would not be sat- 
isfactory. No action or resolution should be taken by 
the club in favor of any individual under any circum- 
stance. It is quite within the province of a Kiwanis 
club, however, to pass resolutions against obviously per- 
nicious local bond issues, local reckless tax expenditures 
and other objectionable ways of wasting the money of the 
local taxpayers. 

The astute politician offers the queer attitude of sit- 
ting astride the fence with his ear to the ground. When 
an organization like Kiwanis, composed as it is of a cross- 
section of the different political parties, racial and re- 
ligious divisions, goes on record for or against any mat- 
ter of public policy, its expressed wishes are very likely 
to be heeded by political leaders and by other voters. 

There is a definite place for Kiwanis in public affairs. 
It has as definite a work to do there as in any other 
phase of civic betterment. Out of the easy seat of the 
observer and into the procession, is the finest ideal. 
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A NEW OBJECT 


IWANIS has adopted a new special 

objective: Support of churches in 
their spiritual aims. It is a pleasing 
picture in these parlous times to see a 
great service organization covering two 
nations take its stand squarely behind 
the church. This is no _ particular 
church, just The Church as the one 
eternal institution for spiritual promotion, development and 
stabilization. 

This was not done so much with the thought of ad- 
vocating going to church, of giving money to the church, 
of giving time or rendering service to the church, as with 
the thought of recording an objective that would an- 
nounce to the world that here is a group of men who be- 
lieve that the churches of our North American Continent 
must be recognized and supported as an agency for world 
betterment. Along with our laws and our ideals for 
the daily promotion of living according to the Golden 
Rule, we recognize the fact that there must also be an 
equal spiritual force supporting men’s desire to want to 
be and do good. 

While our schools are organized and conducted as char- 
acter builders, the church has always been, is now and 
always will be definitely the greatest character building 
institution the world has ever known. 

The more doubt we may have of our human institu- 
tions, the more necessary it is for us to hold fast to God. 
Now that stumbling nations are trying to definitely break 
down the churches and the beliefs of our fathers, it is 
fitting that a group of so-called “hard boiled” business 
and professional men put on record their belief that all 
nations must right about face and start a great spiritual 
movement which will bring us back to the eternal verities. 

Without creed, denomination or sectarianism, Kiwanis 
believes in a movement back to God through the church. 
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The new bathing suits for women make love at 
first sight a bit more reasonable. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


“Why -We will visit the 
Capstol - the Corcoran 
the White House 
etc -ete -" 


HE International Convention at 

San Antonio showed a new high 
over recent years in attendance, It 
was an enthusiastic convention, and 
its program and entertainment met , 
with much praise. Each convention 
profits by the experiences of the con- 
vention before it, and each conven- 
tion should and has reached a new high as far as program 
and arrangements are concerned. 

It is none too soon to begin preparations for the next 
International Convention in Washington, D. C. The or- 
ganization of On-To-Washington Clubs should begin at 
once in every Kiwanis club. 

Few cities on the continent offer so much of real in- 
terest to the visitor as Washington. It is a city which 
has comfortably cared for conventions up to a hundred 
thousand in attendance. Once every four years, at the 
time of the Presidential inauguration, it cares for many 
more than that. This guarantees all the hotel facilities 
we can possibly use, and ample restaurants. 

Mt. Vernon, Arlington, Corcoran Art Gallery, the 
Smithsonian and the National Museum, The National 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, Congress itself, the 
United States Supreme Court and a dozen other buildings 
of deep interest are but a few of the attractions. 

Of late years, many high schools have made Washing- 
ton a Mecca that their pupils may better learn history 
through actual contact with the spots where history is 
made. Hundreds of these children are brought to Wash- 
ington to impress them with the history of their country. 
As the convention is to be held after school closes, you 
can plan no better vacation for your children than to 
bring them to the convention and then see Washington. 
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BUDGET IT 


HE old days of hit or miss Kiwanis 

club financing are past. Business 
methods now prevail in all the suc- 
cessful clubs, and it is unusual to find 
a club which has not put its finances 
on a definite budget basis. 

It is true, however, that one of the 
most important items in the budget of 
a Kiwanis club is all too often omitted. This is the item 
of the expenses of two, or at least one delegate to the 
International Convention. 

It cannot be gainsaid that any club not represented at 
the International Convention suffers a great loss in in- 
formation, inspiration and close touch with the parent 
body of Kiwanis. The sick clubs of Kiwanis are those 
whose visits to this great Kiwanis doctor are least fre- 
quent. 

The place of the next convention is always known at 
the time the new budget is built. For example, the next 
International Convention is to be held in Washington, 
D. C. The amount of the railroad fare can be ascertained 
readily, the amount for meals en route and for hotel bills 
can be estimated easily, and when these items are in- 
cluded in the budget originally built, they are not felt 
by the club as a burden, and when convention time comes 
they are already provided for. 

Men elected delegates may feel that it is enough for 
them to give of their time, without paying their ex- 
penses, and they are quite right. The benefit to the club 
is greater than it is to the individual who attends. 

If budget provisions have already been made, there is 
no feeling on the part of the delegate that he is asking 
for a “hand out,” and no feeling on the part of the club 
that they are sending him on a vacation. 

Budgeting the expenses of a convention delegate is 
purely a matter of business, and there is no more im- 
portant business for a club. No budget should be made 
which does not include this item. 
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Those people who band together for the holding 
of a grudge are the most pernicious 
holding companies we have. 


JUNIOR BANDS 


T IS doubtful if there is any more 

satisfying work in which a Kiwanis 
club can engage than the sponsoring 
of brass bands, orchestras and glee 
clubs among children whose parents 
are not in a position to give them a 
musical education. 

Musicians are always so anxious for 
the musical education of the masses that there are few 
towns in which a satisfactory teacher is not obtainable 
who is willing to devote his time without the hope of fee 
or reward. 

There is pent up energy in youth which must find an 
outlet. When this energy is not taken up in some worth- 
while hobby, it is liable to break out in mischief which 
soon develops into petty and then real crime. If a boy 
or a girl can be tied into a musical organization of any 
kind by a Kiwanis club, that club comes pretty close to 
working on all of our objects at once. It is under-priv- 
ileged child work, it is cultural work, it is working to 
take up the slack caused by leisure, and it is developing 
the mind of the child along beneficial lines. 

All over the continent Kiwanis clubs have had and 
have given joy with these junior musical organizations. 
They have given soul starved children an outlet for the 
refinement inherent in them. They have added happiness 
to otherwise drab and dreary lives. No Kiwanian who 
has ever attended a rehearsal of an orchestra, band or 
glee club among these children, has failed to go away 
with a lump of thankfulness in his throat because of 
what these children are getting out of it. 
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Achievement Reports for 1934 


9. Casper, Wyoming, Winner in Silver Division 


These reports are published in full 
for the benefit of all clubs, so that 
all club officers, committees, and 
members may realize the need 
that exists for community activi- 
ties, how fully Kiwanis club can 
make those needs their opportuni- 
ties, how these winning clubs have 
organized their work and how they 
prepared their reports. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Casper Kiwanis club is pleased 
Te submit herewith its report for 

the year 1934. Our membership 
for the year shows a net increase of 
seven members and we are pleased to 
report that every one of our sixty-six 
members have settled in full all of 
their financial obligations to the club. 

A mighty fine spirit prevails among 
the members of our club. No public 
activity or community service ever 
fails to receive the wholehearted sup- 
port of our membership. Kiwanis 
finds a warm place in the hearts of 
the people of this community and 
especially among the boys and girls 
to whom Kiwanis has reached out a 
helping hand. 

Realizing the importance of the 
committee system to Kiwanis, each of 
our members is placed on one or more 
committees to assure the club of the 
active interest of each member. Writ- 
ten reports are made by the active 
committees upon the call of the pres- 
ident and these reports are always 
well received by the club. 

Our activities are set forth in the 
order, and under captions as pre- 
scribed by the International commit- 
tee, and this club has chosen to re- 
port upon four activities for the year 
1934, under caption one (1). 


|. ACTIVITIES 
{A) UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

As in past years this committee was 
very active and investigated many 
cases which were later turned over to 
the county for further attention. This 
of course was in addition to cases 
actually taken up and handled by the 
club. Our work was directed mostly 
in favor of our future men and 
women of the community, and for 
eare for their present needs in the 
way of clothing, food and medical 
care. 

During the year the committee held 
four regular meetings and many 
other special meetings to consider the 


many cases referred to them by school 
authorities and others. 

Twenty-five cases for eye correc- 
tion were referred to the committee 
and all were treated and furnished 
with glasses by one of our two eye 
specialists. 

Twelve physical examinations were 
made by our doctor members and later 
these children were furnished medical 
treatment by them. 

Ten children were given teeth ex- 
aminations by one of our member 
dentists and extractions made and 
other necessary treatments given. 

Furnished taxi each day to convey 
crippled boy to and from school, the 
club paying for this taxi service each 
month. This service continued for five 
months of 1934. 

Furnished and paid for many arti- 
cles of clothing, cadet uniforms, shoes 
and overshoes, which were necessary 
to protect the health of the child, and 
to make regular attendance at school 
possible. 








Value of the Achievement 
Report 


UR alert and efficient secretary 
makes up a monthly report 
showing what has taken place at 
the regular meetings, as attendance, 
visitors, programs, etc. This report in- 
cludes what has taken place at each 
weekly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, as donations, appropriations, stu- 
dent loans, etc. The sum of these 
twelve reports is compiled into our an- 
nual Achievement Report. 

A club to be successful must have 
some definite objectives other than 
just to lunch and have some enter- 
tainment together. It is impossible for 
each member to take a personal part 
in every activity of the club. The 
Achievement Report is very necessary 
to keep him informed. 

By these reports the officers al- 
ways know how the various commit- 
tees are functioning. Frequently some 
are commended for their work, while 
others are encouraged to become more 
active. Every man is kept well in- 
formed as to what his club is doing, 
and this acts as an incentive to do 
even better, and the harder we work 
together for the accomplishments of 
Kiwanis’ objectives, the closer are the 
fellowships, and the finer are the 
friendships of our own members. 

GEORGE C. SMITH, 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Casper, Wyoming. 


Through the efforts of our commit- 
tee and in codperation with the 
County Attorney’s office and the State 
Board of Charities and Reform we 
were enabled to place a mother and 
her six children, all of whom were 
mentally deficient, in the Wyoming 
State Training School at Lander, 
Wyoming, for observation and indefi- 
nite treatment. 

Our meeting of February 15 was 
put on by our Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. Quite a number of chil- 
dren who have been receiving medical 
care from the club were present and 
demonstrations given the club on the 
care of these children. 

Paid for a Wasserman test for 
young under-privileged girl. 

Held our annual Christmas Tree 
Party for the poor children of Casper 
Thursday noon, December 20. At this 
meeting we had 160 children, making 
it the largest and most successful 
party of its kind we have ever held. 
The club presented each child with a 
free theater ticket, a bag of candy 
and fruit and a toy. The member 
bringing the child or children pur- 
chased for them some very much 
needed article of clothing. Many dif- 
ferent contests were held, and cash 
prizes given the winners. 

Our Milk Fund Committee held 
three meetings during the year to go 
over the names of children submitted 
to them by the school nurses and to 
select the ones actually in need of 
milk; to get prices for milk to be fur- 
nished, and to arrange for the proper 
distribution of the milk. During the 
year 1934 our club furnished 13,280 
bottles of milk to these needy chil- 
dren. 

Played our annual game of baseball 
with the Lions Club, the proceeds to 
be split 60% to the winners and 40% 
to the losers. Kiwanis won this con- 
test and our share of the profits were 
turned into our Milk Fund account. 


(B) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

During the year 1934 our commit- 
tee held five regular meetings. They 
furnished proctors and instructors to 
the high school children in some twen- 
ty-six separate vocations. Meetings 
were held at the high school between 
the instructors and students interested 
in the various vocations which were 
very much worthwhile. One luncheon 
meeting of the committee was held 
at the high school cafeteria and stu- 
dents instructed at that time. 
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(C) BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 

Made a student loan of $15.00 to 
high school student to enable him to 
continue on with his school work. 

This committee assumed full re- 
sponsibility for three meetings with 
city officials and members of other 
service clubs, and with the members 
of a local Filipino Club relative to 
the delinquency of some young high 
school girls and the young members 
of our Filipino population. Through 
the efforts of our club committee this 
delinquency was stamped out, and 
much good resulted from their activi- 
ties. 

Made a student loan of $50.00 to 
young Casper girl to enable her to 
complete her musical training in a 
Chicago school of music. 

Our club members donated over 
$200.00 to help in building a Girl 
Scout club house in Casper in which 
to hold their meetings and for their 
other activities. 

At our meeting of April 19 we had 
the three finalists in extemporaneous 
speaking in our annual high school 
contests, who delivered their talks and 
the winners were adjudged at this 
meeting. The prize winners in ex- 
temporaneous speaking, debating and 
one-act plays were our guests at our 
meeting of April 26 at which time 
$52.00 in cash prizes was presented. 

Held our first annual kite flying 
contest on Sunday, April 29, and had 
many entries. Five dollars in cash 
prizes was awarded the winners. 

Had lettermen of Natrona County 
High School as our guests at our 
meeting of May 31, and their letters 
were presented to them at that time 
by the coach. 

Made a student loan of $30.00 to 
enable a young teacher to attend sum- 
mer school at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Made a cash donation of $50.00 to 
the Casper Girl Scouts to enable ten 
young girls who were unable to pay 
their own way, to attend the Annual 
Girl Scout two weeks’ summer camp. 

Our members donated $20.00 to de- 
fray the traveling expense of the 
Casper Junior Legion Baseball Team 
to Sterling, Colorado, to participate in 
the Junior Legion Baseball Tourna- 
ment held at that place. 

Our club sponsored a trip to the 
Big Horn Mountains for sixteen Casper 
Boy Scouts who were selected as win- 
ners from among all of the Boy 
Scouts of Casper for meritorious serv- 
ice, to make this one week camp and 
pack trip. All expenses, amounting 
to $50.00, were paid by our club. At 
our meeting of August 23 many of 
these boys who made the trip were 
our guests and told the club about 
their trip and the good derived by 
them therefrom. 

Our club took over the sponsorship 
of Troop No. 6 of Casper Boy Scouts. 
One of our members will act as Scout 
Master and three other members on 
the Executive Committee. All neces- 





sary expenses in the sponsoring of 
this troop will be borne by the club. 

Made a student loan of $300.00 to 
young Casper boy to assist him in 
completing his final year at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


(D) OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
Including Public Affairs 

Many of our members active and 
codperated with like committees from 
other clubs in making arrangements 
for, and the putting over of Presi- 
dent’s Ball, January 30, 1934. 

Our members active and assisted 
high school authorities in the sale of 
tickets and other arrangements for 
the Annual High School State Basket- 
ball Tournament held in Casper dur- 
ing the month of March and had all 
visiting coaches of teams as our guests 
at our luncheon of March 15. 

As in past years, our club again 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. This year the same was 
awarded to Senator John B. Kendrick, 
then deceased, honoring him for his 
splendid service rendered the State of 
Wyoming in this and past years. The 
medal was received by his son, who 
made the trip from Sheridan to Casper 
for this purpose. 

Kiwanis Club joined with the Rotary 
Club and furnished a bouquet of flow- 
ers to be sent to the room of each 
lady in attendance at the Lions Dis- 
trict Convention held in Casper in 
June, 1934. 

One of our members, Adjutant Wil- 
fred Hill, placed in full charge of the 
1934 Community Chest Fund drive 
and certainly put it over in grand 
style. As in the past two years, our 
Kiwanis teams led all other service 
clubs in collections and retained the 
large loving cup awarded for this 
service. 

Collected truck load of books and 
magazines and delivered same to the 
County Old Folks Home for the poor 
and unfortunate inmates. 

Our club members assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the collection of old 
clothes for the needy poor of Casper 
for the coming winter and the clothes 
collected were turned over to the 
proper agencies here for distribution. 

Our club furnished a team of five 
men to participate in the rabbit hunt 
to obtain meat for the poor families 
of Casper. Our team brought down 
121 rabbits during the one day hunt. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


During the year 1934 our average 
attendance was 86.6%. During this 
year our 100% attendance members 
increased from six in 1933 to ten in 
1984. One of these members has main- 
tained this perfect 100% record for 
five successive years and one member 
for two successive years, the other 
eight members recording their first 
year with this rating. Our attendance 
committee is unusually active and a 
large board is displayed at each meet- 
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ing on which is recorded each mem- 
ber’s attendance by weeks. This, we 
feel, stimulates attendance as each 
member is naturally anxious to have 
as many gold stars after his name as 
possible. (Club membership varied 
from 59 to 68 members.—Editor.) 


Ill. PROGRAMS 


January: Attendance prize drawing 
ing and birthday roses presented; 1934 
officers installed. Reading of Secre- 
tary’s and Treasurer’s Reports for 
year 1933. Six 100% members pre- 
sented roses. Rev. Chas. Bream spoke 
on activities of special session of Leg- 
islature. Attendance prize qualifica- 
tions, musical selections and talk on 
Life Mud Products. Secretary read 
Achievement Report for 1933. George 
Crowe, Yellowstone Park Assistant 
Naturalist, gave interesting talk on 
park conditions and improvements. 

February: Club celebrated 19th 
Anniversary of Kiwanis International. 
Splendid talk on “Organization and 
Functioning of Kiwanis  Interna- 


tional.” Reading of message, “For- 
ward,” by International President 
Johns. Talk by Douglas, Wyoming, 


Kiwanian on “Kiwanis Education and 
Its Application’ followed by special 
musical program. Girl Scout Execu- 
tive spoke on “Girl Scouting” followed 
by discussions by members on busi- 
ness conditions compared to those pre- 
vailing last year. Several under-priv- 
ileged children receiving aid from our 
club guests at this meeting. Explana- 
tions given to club of procedure in 
caring for under-privileged children, 
etc. Under-privileged child whistling 
demonstration. Reports on trip to 
Longmont, Colorado, made by 29 Cas- 
per Kiwanians, February 21, to bring 
back to Casper the District “Come and 
Get It” Cup. Special Washington’s 
Birthday program. 

March: Short business program, 
after which the passing of Mrs. Hasel- 
mire was announced. A short eulogy 
on the life of Mrs. Haselmire was 
read and the meeting adjourned in 
respect to the deceased. Visiting 
Methodist ministers guests of club. 
Special song and dance numbers by 
high school chorus, followed by talk on 
“Conditions in Russia” by Bishop Cush- 
man. Sixteen visiting high school 
basketball coaches guests of club. Mem- 
bers pledged $300.00 for Girl Scout 
Community House. Program celebrat- 
ing St. Patrick’s Day put on by chil- 
dren of St. Anthony’s School. Forty- 
four members of Greeley, Colorado, Ki- 
wanis club motored to Casper to lift the 
“Come and Get It’? Cup. High school 
student spoke to both clubs on the 
“Interest of Kiwanis in High School 
Students and Vocational Guidance 
Work.” The many activities of Cas- 
per club for year 1933 then outlined 
to our visitors. Interesting talks on 
“Life Insurance,” “Sugar Industry and 
Legislation” and on the “Functions 

(Turn to page 439) 
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I'm Sending My Son to College 


colleges have adopted the policy 

of introducing freshmen to col- 
lege life through a program of activ- 
ities held just prior to the beginning 
of the fall term. I often have wished 
that the parents of our new students 
might be made aware in some similar 
way of the part that they must play 
if the four years that their sons are 
to live in this new environment are 
to be worth while and well spent. So 
far no college has undertaken such a 
program of parental orientation. But, 
dads, here are a few do’s and don’ts 
to observe before and after you give 
that son of yours a final slap on the 
back and send him off to Collegetown. 

You'll have to start early in the 
game. I should say that the greatest 
cause for failure among college men, 
outside the lack of native intelligence, 
is pre-college coddling. The boy who 
has been pampered or coerced con- 
sistently at home will have a hard time 
of it in college. There is the boy, for 
instance, who uses the slightest bodily 
ache or pain as a justification for not 
attending classes or not studying. 
There is another who was never given 
any financial responsibility at home 
and, sent off to college with some 
money in his pocket, falls into the 
habit of drinking and gambling, with 
disastrous results on his character and 
his academic record. 

We always have the type among our 
freshmen who has been reared in a 
sheltered environment where every- 
thing unpleasant, disturbing, or not 
nice has been kept from him. When 
he comes to college he has to face 
reality. He is bound to come in con- 
tact with things that are not nice and 
people who are not nice. If he has 
never been brought face to face with 
the world as it is he is much more 
apt to weaken. So don’t coddle that 
boy of yours. Give him every op- 
portunity to do things on his own. 


All College Can Do is 
Disseminate Ideas 

The value of a college education to 
your son will depend in no small 
measure on the number and variety 
of his experiences and acquaintances. 
About all that a college can do is to 
disseminate ideas. The meaning of 
these ideas to your son depends on 
the quality and the fertility of the 
soil in which they must grow, namely, 
the world as he knows it. The best 
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possible preparation for college is 
travel. Better let that boy of yours 
and his pal take that jaunt that you 
and his mother have been so jittery 
about. He is as liable to get hurt by 
slipping in the family bathtub or by 
getting mixed up in an automobile col- 
lision in the next block as he would 
be on an adventure in which he is 
conscious of the necessity of looking 
out for himself. 

By the way, have you visited with 
him all the industries in your own 
city, or at least enough so that he 
has some vivid, first-hand knowledge 
of how the work of the world is done? 
Have you aided him in making inti- 
mate contacts with your family doc- 
tor, your minister, your lawyer, and 
—well, yes, the political boss of your 
ward, so that he may know some of 
the rewards and penalties of the pro- 
fessions? 

How about the world that he ex- 
plores through the medium of the 
printed page? Reading, next to travel, 
is the best antidote to provincialism. 
You can do more than anyone else 
to introduce him to the charm of good 
books. By all means do not neglect 
biography. What a challenge to pur- 
poseful living is found in such books 
as Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall, 
Fay’s Franklin, Pringle’s Roosevelt, 
and Baker’s Wilson! Of course you 
can’t keep him away from the movies 
and the radio but they are not going 
to be of much help. The movies are 
too often out of focus with reality on 
the side of romance and sensational- 
ism, while the radio is frequently su- 
perficial, commercialized, and stereo- 
typed. 


Concerning Religion and Patriotism 


A great many parents are con- 
cerned about the religion of their sons 
when they go to college. All sorts 
of ideas, religious and otherwise, are 
afloat on any college campus and your 
son will be exposed to them. I think 
that this is just as true in the con- 
servative as in the liberal colleges. In 
the former case the center of dissem- 
ination is the dormitory or fraternity 
house “bull session,” in the latter case 
it is the classroom. If you do not care 
to have your son come into contact 
with such ideas and grapple with them 
honestly, in short if your religion is 
of the obscurantist type, better not 
send him to college. Almost every 
normal college man has a period of 
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grave doubting about religion. The 
shock to his thinking will be much 
greater, when he comes in contact with 
other points of view, if in his own 
home church his religious training has 
been maintained on an infantile level. 

Much the same can be said about 
patriotism. Any college that is worth 
its salt will teach your son the facts 
about fascism, communism, and many 
other isms. This does not mean that 
their adoption will be advocated.. It 
may mean that he will become excited 
about, even a sort of a crusader for, 
one of them. Undoubtedly his notions 
about democratic government and so- 
ciety will undergo changes as a result 
of courses in economics, sociology, or 
history, but in the end his convictions 
will be more mature, more firmly 
rooted, and hence more difficult for a 
wild-eyed individual with a new pana- 
cea for sale to dislodge. 


Finances 

How about finances? If you pos- 
sibly can do so, give him enough to 
finance his college course, one term 
at a time, and give him the responsi- 
bility for its expenditure. But don’t 
give him too much. If he has plenty 
of money and does not know how to 
spend it, the effect is very bad. He 
ought to do some work, preferably 
out-of-doors, for at least an hour or 
two a day, save for the periods in 
which he may be taking part in inter- 
collegiate athletic competition. But I 
have no sympathy with the  hard- 
headed father who refuses to give any 
considerable financial assistance to 
his son in college, because he has the 
notion that some unique value at- 
taches to “working your way through 
college.”” Now it is the almost unani- 
mous opinion of college authorities 
that the necessity of earning a living 
while in college is certain to lessen the 
value of a college education. Further- 
more, such a feat is rarely possible 
nowadays, even were it advisable. 

The minimum amount necessary to 
finance a college course depends on 
what college you select, whether your 
son has any skill which will enable 
him to earn money while in attendance 
and during the vacation periods and 
other factors. If your funds are lim- 
ited it is well to be very sure that your 
son is not going to college sim- 
ply to follow the crowd. Does he 


stand to profit by a four-year course 
(Turn to page 446) 
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FLORIDA 


CALA Kiwanians were hosts at 

an inter-club meeting at Silver 
Springs on July 25, when eight of the 
ten clubs in Division I. were repre- 
sented, besides 18 clubs representing 
the other five divisions of the Capital 
District, making a total attendance of 
200. It was generally conceded that 
this inter-club meeting was one of the 
most representative gatherings ever 
held in the Florida District. 

During the afternoon International 
Trustee C. Harold Hippler of Eustis 
presided over a convention committee 
conference, at which time plans were 
made for the district convention to be 
held in Ocala on October 13, 14 and 
15. The program during the after- 
noon and evening was given over to the 
real objectives of inter-club meetings— 
good fellowships, acquaintance and a 
better understanding each of the other. 
Contests, swimming and sight-seeing in 
glass bottom boats provided the neces- 
sary entertainment. At seven o’clock a 
dinner program was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Horace L. Smith 
of Division I. District Governor Ed- 
ward C. Rice of Bradenton discussed 
the International convention at San 
Antonio and Trustee Hippler, the com- 
ing district convention at Ocala. 

Among the other celebrities in at- 
tendance who spoke briefly after fitting 
introduction by Ernest B. Milam of 
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Jacksonville, were: 


past 
Walter R. Weiser, past International 
treasurer; John R. Wright, H. V. Con- 
dict and L. Grady Burton, past dis- 
trict governors; Frank M. O’Byrne, J. 
W. Norman, Claude F. Lee, John R. 
Parkinson and C. Edmund Worth, past 


governor, 


lieutenant governors; and Lieutenant 
Governors George J. White, J. Kenneth 
Williamson and William F. Davenport. 

Florida’s inimitable song leader, 
Charles Herring of Daytona Beach, led 
the group singing. The attendance cup 
was won by the Jacksonville club. 





NEW YORK 

LABORATE plans have been made 
by the Kiwanis Club of Lake 
Placid to entertain the New York Dis- 
trict when members assemble for their 
eighteenth annual convention Septem- 
ber 15-17. International President 
Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, will be guest of honor and will 
deliver an address at one of the ses- 
sions. 

Mid-September sees the Northern 
Adirondack region, of which Lake Plac- 
id is the hub, at its best; it’s the begin- 
ning of the “Month of Flaming 
Leaves.” The program is so arranged 
that the delegates will be permitted to 
enjoy to the full the manifold attrac- 
tions that Lake Placid offers. High- 
lights of the programs include a bar- 
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becue and golf at the country club on 
Monday afternoon, followed by 4&n in- 
formal party and dance in the evening. 
Visiting ladies will enjoy trips around 
the Lake on Monday and Tuesday. 
The recently completed million-dollar 
memorial highway up Whiteface Moun- 
tain will also be a center of interest 
for visiting Kiwanians. Other fea- 
tures of the three-day program in- 
clude the Governor’s banquet and ball, 
special sight-seeing trips and teas and 
bridge parties for the ladies. 





NEW ENGLAND 

N July 14 the Kiwanis Club of 

Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
was host at Harwich to the clubs of 
Division IV. The meeting opened with 
an old-fashioned clam bake which was 
attended by 250 Kiwanians and guests 
representing every club in the division. 
Following this the Friendship Chest 
was opened, the records read and the 
minutes of the current meeting were 
deposited. At three o’clock a band 
stand presented to Harwich by the 
Central Cape Cod club, was dedicated, 
Edwin M. Surprise of the Central Cape 
Cod club being master of ceremonies. 
The opening prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Alfred R. Atwood of Central 
Cape Cod. President Benj. F. Sears 
made the presentation address and the 
gift was accepted by Selectman J. 
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Eight clubs of Division 1 and 13 clubs from the other five divisions of the Florida District were present at the inter-club meeting held at Ocala, Florida, 
one of the most representative gatherings ever held in the district. 
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William Crowell. Brief addresses were 
made by District Treasurer Nathaniel 
D. Brown, District Governor James P. 
Gallagher and Thomas G. Nassi of the 
Central Cape Cod club, conductor of 
the Junior Community Band. 

The new band stand is of fine archi- 
tecture, octagonal in shape, and 24 feet 
in diameter with four levels seating 
110 players. It is surmounted by the 
official Kiwanis emblem. The building 
committee in charge of the band stand 
project included: E. Donald Dodge, 
Thomas G. Nassi, John A. Turner, John 
C. Our, Wilbur C. Nickerson, Harold 
S. Whitney, Charles H. Pratt and 
Harry B, Albro, 

Two hundred and fifty Kiwanians at- 
tended an inter-club meeting in Port- 
land, Maine, under the auspices of the 
Portland club. President Alvah C. 
Thompson presided and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, the Rev. Nor- 
man Rosson of Calgary, Alberta, who 
spoke on Leadership. District Gov- 
ernor James P. Gallagher also spoke 
briefly and a fine musica] entertain- 
ment was offered. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS 
___ ARKANSAS 


HE new club of Jonesboro, Arkansas, 

sponsored by the Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and Little Rock, Arkansas, clubs, 
received its charter on August 1 at an 
enthusiastic meeting attended by 160 
Kiwanians representing many clubs in 
this district and the Memphis club. 
Blanchard S. Tual of Memphis, past 
governor, was toastmaster on this oc- 
casion, using a huge gavel, made es- 
pecially for him, which was five inches 
in diameter and 14 inches high, with a 
handle two feet long. 

The program included the invocation 
by the Rev. M. L. Morley of the Jones- 
boro club, an address of welcome by 
Secretary Julian James, also of Jones- 
boro, with response by Lieutenant 
Governor George A. Bone of Memphis, 
a welcoming address by Lieutenant 
Governor Carroll W. Johnston of Mor- 
rilton, Arkansas, and music by the 
Little Rock Quartette and Memphis 
musicians, including Angelo Cortese, 
internationally known harpist. The 
principal address of the evening was 
made by the Hon. Scott Fitzhugh, past 
president of the Memphis club, The 
presentation of the charter was made 
by Governor Claude E. Faulhaber of 
Little Rock, and it was accepted by 
President Powell Stamper of the new 
club. 

The officers and directors of the 
Jonesboro club are: Powell Stamper, 
president; S. K. Doty, first vice presi- 
dent; E. L. Westbrooke, Jr., second 
vice president; M. L. Morley, treasurer; 
Julian James, secretary; Frank Bar- 
ton, R. V. Dannelly, Meyer Felt, C, M. 
Mack, Joe N. Martin, B. H. Parrish 
and S. N. Purifoy, directors. 

Fifty-eight Kiwanians of Division 
VIII. and their guests held an enjoy- 
able picnic meeting at historic Arrow 








Rock Tavern recently. Following a de- 
licious chicken dinner several songs 
were sung and typical Kiwanis spirit 
prevailed. The guests were introduced 
and each lady was presented with a 
token. The program included piano 
selections by Mrs. Nellie Monegan of 
Sedalia, Missouri, and vocal selections 
by Miss Jane Collins, also of Sedalia. 
Lieutenant Governor L. L. Roe pre- 
sented a resume of the work of the 
clubs in the division so far this year 
and Dwight H. Brown of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, made a very interest- 
ing talk on Arrow Rock as compared 
with Kiwanis in its “building.” Fol- 
lowing the meeting a caucus was held 
when matters pertaining to the divi- 
sion were discussed. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

district event of great inter- 

est was the inter-club picnic staged 
by the Salem, Oregon, club on July 31 
with all the clubs of Division IX. rep- 
resented. Other inter-club events of in- 
terest during the summer months were: 
A picnic held by the Elma and Shel- 
ton, Washington, clubs; a picnic held 








at Beaver Lake with the Renton, 
Enumclaw, Auburn and _ Issaquah, 
Washington, clubs present; a _ golf 


match between the Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington, clubs; a golf match be- 
tween the Vancouver, Washington, and 
Gresham, Oregon, clubs; a meeting of 
the Astoria, Oregon, club with Ilwaco- 
Long Beach, Washington; a _ golf 
tournament between the teams from the 
Kent, Auburn, Renton and Issaquah, 
Washington, clubs at Kent; a banquet 
at University - Seattle, Washington, 
with Kiwanians from clubs in Division 
II. and III. to honor International 
Vice President Clinton S. Harley and 
Mrs. Harley, James P. Neal, past gov- 
ernor, being the speaker; a banquet at 
Camas, Washington, attended by Ki- 
wanians from Portland and Camas- 
foe ot ar tn a ethene: of 
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the Centralia and Chehalis, Washing- 
ton, clubs at Tacoma, Washington; a 
clam-bake given by the South Tacoma, 
Washington, club for near-by Kiwanis 
clubs; a program at Vancouver, B, C. 
put on by members of the Everett, 
Washington, club; a meeting at Kel- 
logg, Idaho, with Spokane Valley, Wash- 
ington, members and ladies as guests; 
a meeting at Montavilla, Washington, 
with Kiwanians from Peninsula-Port- 
land, Washington, as guests; a great 
banquet at Montavilla-Portland when 
all the clubs of Division VIII. heard 
Charles F. Walker, past district gov- 
ernor; an inter-club meeting at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, when The Dalles, Oregon, 
club took home the Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, inter-club “pelican” trophy; 
and a meeting of Snoqualmie, Wash- 
ington, and Monroe, Washington, at 
Tolt, Washington, when 200 grangers 
and Kiwanians were entertained. 

District activities for July and Au- 
gust concentrated upon the plans for 
the Vancouver District Convention 
which is expected to be the greatest 
convention in the history of the dis- 
trict. An additional day will be de- 
voted to a re-dedication of the Harding 
Good Will Memorial when International 
President Harper Gatton, Past Presi- 
dent John H. Moss, Vice President Clin- 
ton S. Harley, International Trustee 
Frank Trafford Taylor, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and 
many other Kiwanis notables will be 
in attendance. 

Members of the Victoria, B. C., and 
the Port Angeles, Washington, clubs 
held an inter-club meeting on inter- 
national waters when they met for 
luncheon aboard the SS_ Iroquois 
while en route from Port Angeles to 
Victoria. Assembling in Victoria at 
9:15 in the morning, the Victoria mem- 
bers were taken to Port Angeles where 
members of the American club met 
them. Aboard the ship members of the 
two clubs gathered for an informal 
meeting to hear brief addresses by 
Mayor David Leeming, Lieutenant Gov- 
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Members of the Victoria, B. C., and Port Angeles, Washington, clubs held an inter-club 











meeting aboard the SS Iroquois. 


ernor John Percy Copp of New West- 
minister, B. C., and President Frank 
Christman of Port Angeles. President 
Rowan A. MacKenzie of Victoria pre- 
sided at the meeting. Kiwanian A. C. 
Stickley of Victoria was responsible for 
this unique meeting. 





_WISCONSIN- _ 
UPPER MICHIGAN 








The seventeenth annual convention 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict, held at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, on 
August 4, 5 and 6 and presided over 
by District Governor John S. Addison 
of Racine, Wisconsin, was a perfect 
climax for an outstanding year of 
splendid activities. A feature of the 
convention was the attendance of 11 
of the past district governors. 

On the first day of the convention 
there was an impressive religious mu- 
sicale which included a concert of 
sacred music by the Lutheran Chorus 
of Sheboygan, vocal selections by mu- 
sicians sponsored by the Racine club, 
and instrumental numbers by Miss 
Dorothy Heick, champion marimba- 
phonist, who is sponsored by the Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, club. The main ad- 
dress of the evening, “Russia, Ger- 
many and America,” was delivered by 
Dr. John Gordon of Rockford, Illinois. 
Past International Presidents John H. 
Moss and Joshua L. Johns were spe- 
cially honored at one luncheon. 

On Monday morning a royal wel- 
come was extended by Mayor W. M. 
Sonnenburg of Sheboygan, as well as 
by the several service clubs of the host 
city. This was followed by the usual 
routine business, the governor’s mes- 
sage, a talk by William T. Darling, 
past lieutenant governor, one by John 
H. Lasher, director for the Wisconsin 
Youth Administration, and the various 
discussion conferences. Assistant Sec- 
retary George W. Kimball of Interna- 
tional Headquarters gave the address 
at the past international president’s 
luncheon. After an afternoon of con- 


ferences on Kiwanis community con- 
tacts, the governor’s banquet and ball 
were held, with Clarence F. Whiffen, 
governor of the district in 1934, pre- 
siding at the banquet and with Past 
International President Joshua  L. 
Johns and International Trustee Ben- 
nett O. Knudson on the program. 
Musical features that thrilled the 
audience included Lucille Meusel of the 
Chicago Civic Opera; Green Bay 
Y. M. C. A. glee club conducted by 
Lieutenant Governor Earl E. Fisk, 
which aggregation later won first place 
in the Chicago Tribune Music Festival; 
and Tom Temple’s orchestra, 
Tuesday’s session included various 
district reports, addresses by Former 
Congressman Scott Leavitt, Past Pres- 
ident Johns, and Otho A. Fiedler, past 
governor, the awarding of trophies 
(the Racine club won both the publi- 
city and attendance trophies), the se- 
lection of LaCrosse as the next con- 
vention city, and the election of the 
following officers for 1936: District 
Governor—Augustus C. Hall, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Lieutenant Governors 
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—Division I, Paul H. Schmidt, Prairie 
DuChien, Wisconsin; Division II, Irving 
A. Clark, Janesville, Wisconsin; Divi- 
sion III, Clinton E. Ostrander, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Division IV, William 
W. Rickman, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Di- 
vision V, David Bent, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin; Division VI, Helmuth F. Arps, 
Chilton, Wisconsin; Division VII, Jess 
Scott, Neillsville, Wisconsin; Division 
VIII, Hugo Schneiders, Wausau, Wis- 
consin; Division IX, E. F. Peterson, 
Marinette, Wisconsin; Division X, R. 
Ernest Dar, Ironwood, Michigan; Di- 
vision XI, Ray L. Rupple, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin; Melvin H. Sater, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will serve as treasurer. 
The Sheboygan club provided a 
splendid program for the ladies. 
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Miss Dorothy Heick, champion marimbaphonist 

of the United States, who is sponsored by the 

Kiwanis Club of Madison, Wisconsin, provided 

some of the fine musical entertainment at the dis- 

trict convention of ~. Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
trict. 
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These eleven past district governors were present at the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District Conven- 
Seated, left to right: Otho A. Fiedler, John H. Moss, Joshua 


tion held at Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


L. Johns, Bert F. Zinn, Harrison U. Wood; standing: John S. Addison, Clarence F. Whiffen, Alex 
Wiley, William F. Faulkes, Paul F. Neverman, and Norton J. Williams. 
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ITH 332 persons present, Law- 
renceville was host to the clubs 
of Division I. at an inter-club meeting 
held at Sweetwater Park on the after- 
noon and evening of July 25. A donkey 
race, with club presidents riding don- 
keys representing their club proved to 
be the feature of the outdoor sports. 
President B. Arnold of Marietta won 
the race and a miniature automobile, 
President Herbert Squires on Miss At- 
lanta came in second and President 
Dean Owens on Miss Rome ran third. 

President Marvin Allison of Law- 
ranceville presided at the meeting 
which was under the direction of 
Chairman Victor L. Hagood of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations in 
the Lawrenceville club. Speakers in- 
cluded International Trustee Faber A. 
Bollinger, Fred H. Sned, past governor, 
Joseph S. Shaw, past district secretary- 
treasurer, and Lieutenant Governor 
William L. Harris. 

The Marietta club, in bringing the 
largest percentage of members, won the 
attendance banner and the program 
prize went to the Cedartown club. The 
Atlanta program featuring the Ki- 
wanis jug band also got a big hand. 
A barbecue dinner was served and 
dancing followed. The occasion was 
the fourth get-together of the clubs 
in Division I., the next one being 
scheduled for August 28 in Cedartown. 

Americus, Georgia, was the gathering 
point on July 26 for the Kiwanis clubs 
of Division III. About 100 Kiwanians 
and guests were assembled, every club 
in the division being present with the 
exception of Cairo, Large delegations 
were present from Albany, Moultrie, 
Sylvester, Dawson, Americus’ and 
Thomasville, 

President Paul L. Wooten of the 
Americus club presided and an excel- 
lent program of music and skits was 
put on by the committee in charge, 
with the Rev. J. P. Luther playing a 
prominent part. Short reports were 
then made by the presidents of the 
several clubs attending on matters of 
interest. District Governor Gordon 
Singleton was the guest of honor and 
speaker of the evening. He made a 
very practical and helpful address, 
discussing the duties of officers and 
committeemen and showing how with 
the proper objectives and _ intelligent 
planning and purposes, any club can 
function most efficiently. 

Featuring Mark Smith of Thomaston, 
district governor in 1934, as principal 
speaker, the Macon club was host re- 
cently at an inter-club meeting attended 
by representatives of the Montezuma, 
Jones County, Milledgeville and Cor- 
dele clubs. The meeting was presided 
over by President A. H. S. Weaver of 
the Macon club and Kiwanian Smith 
was introduced by Lieutenant Governor 
Frances Daniels of Milledgeville. Other 
speakers included Governor Gordon 
Singleton and J. F. Rabey of Savannah, 
who outlined the plans for the district 


convention to be held in Savannah on 
October 17-19. The entertainment pro- 
gram included accordion music, tap 
dancing and vocal selections. 





CAPITAL 
AUNCHING its first outing inter- 
club meeting in recent years, the 

Winchester, Virginia, club entertained 

at historic Jordan Springs for Kiwan- 

ians from clubs in West Virginia, 

Maryland and Washington, D. C., on 

July 31 with a program of horse- 

shoe pitching and soft ball, followed 

by an excellent picnic supper. 

Vice President Wendell B. Goode of 
the Winchester club presided, assisted 
by Secretary Andrew Bell of the same 
club. J. C. Oakes, past president of the 
Winchester club and later lieutenant 
governor of Division I., assisted in re- 
ceiving the guests. Among those pres- 
ent were seven representatives from the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, club; 12 mem- 
bers of the Morgan County club at 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia; 27 
members of the Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, club; 7 members of the 
Charles Town, West Virginia, club; 
and five members of the Washington, 
D. C., elub. 








OMMEMORATING the 286th anni- 

versary of the settlement of An- 
napolis, Maryland, representatives of 
twelve other Kiwanis clubs joined with 
the Annapolis club on August 13 in an 
inter-club, dinner-dance meeting with 
about 200 people present. David Ross, 
Jr., president of the Annapolis club, 
presided at the meeting which was op- 
ened with “America” and “God Save 
the King,” directed by William R. 
Schmucker, song leader and Clyde B. 
Melville, Washington, accompanist. Fol- 
lowing the Salute to the Flag and the 
invocation by the Rev. James J. Coale 
of the Annapolis club, the party en- 
joyed a Maryland chicken dinner. The 
Anchorage Inn orchestra entertained 
the group during the meal. William Y. 
Kitchen was chairman of the program 
committee. 

Edwin F. Hill, Washington, Interna- 
tional Trustee, assumed the office of 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
club groups, including Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Wilmer C. Carter, president; 
Pikesville, Maryland, Corbin C. Cogs- 
well, president; Towson, Maryland, 
John T. Hershner, president; Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, Frank W. Mather, past 
president; Elkton, Maryland, J. Leroy 
Trone, past president; Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, John T. Maloney, 
president; Alexandria, Virginia, David 
C. Book, past president; Arlington 
County, Virginia, John F. Webster, 
past president; Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, Joseph MacSweeney, past presi- 
dent and former lieutenant governor, 
and Washington, D. C., Harold N. 
Marsh, president. Lieutenant governors 
J. Ben Robinson of Baltimore, and 
Charles W. Pimper of Washington, 
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were also present. The guests at the 
speakers table included Mayor Louis 
Phipps and Mrs. Phipps. 

Governor C. Walter Cole welcomed 
the guests and Merton S. Heiss brought 
greetings from International Head- 
quarters. Roe Fulkerson, the first 
president of the Washington, D. C., 
club, made the address of the evening 
taking as his subject “Thirteen.” At- 
tention was called to words and phrases 
containing thirteen letters and their 
particular significance. 

The musical program included duets 
by Floyd Jennings and Mrs, Jennings 
of Washington and a solo by John S. 
White, vice president of the Prince 
George’s County club. 








KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Clarksville, 

Tennessee, and Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, were joint hosts at an inter-club 
meeting held at Dunbar Cave when 
President Harper Gatton made an ad- 
dress before 314 Kiwanians and their 
guests from Divisions V and VI. Presi- 
dent W. G. Ladd of Clarksville presided 
at the meeting and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor G. G. Foskett of Clarksville was 
toastmaster. Those in attendance in- 
cluded 45 from Hopkinsville, 28 from 
Madisonville, Kentucky; 38 from Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky; 22 from Colum- 
bia, Tennessee; 14 from Franklin, Ten- 
nessee; 9 from Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see; 16 from Nashville, Tennessee; 26 
from Springfield, Tennessee; 15 from 
Greenville, Kentucky, and 101 from 
Clarksville. The Bowling Green club 
was awarded a cup for having the best 
attendance record at inter-divisional 
meetings, based on miles traveled. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. 
Prentice Pugh of the Nashville club 
and E. B. Stahlman, past district gov- 
ernor, also of Nashville, introduced 
President Gatton. 











Eighty-five Kiwanians and their wives from Bill- 
ings, Montana, and Casper, Wyoming, traveled 
to Sheridan, Wyoming, for their second annual 
inter-club, inter-district meeting. Above are John 
A. Keefe, chairman of the inter-club relations 
committee of the Billings club; G. O. Housley, 
who holds the same berth in the Casper club, 
and Mrs. Herman Hendrickson and Herman 
Hendrickson of Billings, who flew to the meeting 
in their plane. Members of the Casper club wore 
cowboy regalia, which accounts for Kiwanian 
Housley’s attire. 
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ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


Shortly after the first of the year 
Nelson V. Porter, Chairman of the 
Attendance Committee of the Joliet, 
Illinois, club, was appointed Chairman 
of the Division IV Attendance Com- 
mittee and in order to promote an in- 
creased attendance throughout the 
clubs in the division he had the Joliet 
club challenge each club in Division 
IV to participate in a Division IV At- 
tendance Contest. 

In accordance with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry Himmel’s suggestion, the 
dates of March 4 to May 11 were 
designated as the official ten weeks’ 
contest and he very generously offered 
a “Harry S. Himmel Trophy” which 
was to be awarded to the Division IV 
club with the highest percentage of 
attendance during that 10-week period. 
In order to get the Division organized 
for the official 10-week contest a pre- 
liminary warming-up contest was pro- 
moted covering the first two months 
of 1935. 

At the beginning of the 10-week 
contest each club was requested to 
publish in its next regular club notice 
an attendance chart showing the num- 
ber of active members in the club, the 
number of active members present, 
and the percentage of attendance for 
each regular 1935 meeting. It was 
suggested that each subsequent no- 
tice should show the attendance sta- 
tistics for the preceding club meeting 
in order that each club might be in- 
formed of the attendance of the other 
Division IV clubs through the exchange 
of club notices. 
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Lieutenant Governor Harry S. Himmel, center, presenting attendance trophy of Division IV of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District to President Verne Hahneman of the Joliet, Illinois, club, while Nelson 
V. Porter of Joliet, chairman of the Division IV Attendance Committee, looks on. 


All clubs in Division IV entered the 
contest, which was very successful. 
This is proved by the following final 
report which shows the standing of 
each one of the Division IV clubs for 
the 10-week period: 


AS a See 96.24 
Chicago Heights...... 89.32 
eC a ae 88.36 
1 OR 87.42 
pO SS Eee 85.20 
ROO) © «6.5.3 orsluiaces 85.05 
PI on 5 ok. 6stiae se ae 84.20 






South Central<........... 74.76 

WOOGMIWE 646 cd vic ais 65.46 
The trophy, a beautiful plaque on 
which is sufficient space to engrave the 
names of winning clubs for ten con- 
tests, was awarded to the Joliet club 
at their regular meeting on July 8 
at the Y. M. C. A. An inter-club meet- 
ing was held on this date and every 
president except one was present with 
a delegation of his club members. 
Lieutenant - Governor Himmel called 
on the Presidents for brief remarks. 












Nearly every state in the Union was represented among the 2500 spectators who witnessed the ‘first annual Kiwanis Atlantic ‘Coast Swimming Cham- 
pionship Meet staged by the Kiwanis Club of Ocean City, 
puacende of the affair, amounting to $325,000, were contributed to the club’s under-privileged child fund. 


President John B. Townsend and 


New Jersey, with the Penn Athletic Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, cooperating. The 


Kiwanians in change of this affair were Vice 


City Commissioner Henry Roeser, Jr. 
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@ A Flower and Vegetable 
Show at Monroe, Louisiana 

A flower and vegetable show was 
sponsored by the club with 1260 mem- 
bers of rural women’s community clubs 
displaying the products of their gar- 
dens. Plans for the show were begun 
last February, garden planting time 
in Louisiana, when presidents of the 
community clubs were entertained at 
a Kiwanis luncheon. The gardening 
program was worked out by the par- 
ish home demonstration department 
and the arrangements for the show 
were made by the agricultural com- 
mittee of the club. 

Every member of the club was as- 
signed a part in the plan. Teams, two 
members each, solicited prizes from 
Monroe merchants. A committee of 
one obtained the use of a vacant store 
for the exhibits. The publicity com- 
mittee furnished news stories daily to 
the press for a week in advance. An- 
other committee arranged for a parade 
on the show day and still another for 
tables, lighting and other facilities. 
Because of the full coédperation from 
merchants, property owners and others, 
no expense whatever was entailed in 
presenting the exhibition, which 
proved to be one of the most attrac- 
tive shows of the kind ever given in 
the city. 

The opening of the show was pre- 
ceded by a parade of floats and decor- 
ated cars, entered by the community 
clubs from different sections of the 
rural district, the club furnishing 


prizes donated by merchants for the 
best decorated cars. The display of 
flowers and vegetables gave a graphic 
demonstration of the possibilities of 


Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


floral and vegetable production in the 
region and served to emphasize the 
Kiwanis club’s objective in encourag- 
ing a program of “living off the land’”’ 
among the neighboring farmers. It 
helped, too, to demonstrate the inter- 
est of the city people in the farmer’s 
welfare. Thousands of people visited 
the show during the afternoon and 
evening it was held. 

The club’s Committee on Agriculture 
who had charge of arrangements in- 
clude S. A. Moss, chairman, H. F. Mad- 
ison, Jr., J. H. Watkins, L. B. Pettit, 
and Isaac Lemle. 


@ Enid, Oklahoma, Suggests 
a Constitution Week Program 

A rather unusual method of observ- 
ing “Constitution Week” was devel- 
oped by the Enid club. Charles F. Dyer, 
an attorney, was chairman of the pro- 
gram. He assigned to various members 
of the club, not professional men, sec- 
tions of the United States Constitu- 
tion for study, analysis and a verbal 
report. To other members he assigned 
the subject of the historical data sur- 
rounding the Constitution and its ad- 
option and to his surprise and the sur- 
prise of the club, some of the laymen, 
who perhaps had not read the Con- 
stitution very seriously before, dug 
deep into its history and prepared 
some very favorable essays on the 
subject assigned to them. In addition 
to this, a series of articles were writ- 
ten by members of the club and pub- 
lished in the Enid newspaper. The club 
was also instrumental in getting min- 
isters of leading churches to deliver 
sermons touching on the Constitution 
and, in addition to that, the club se- 
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cured eminent lawyers to address the 
student bodies of the colleges, senior 
high schools and parochial schools. 

The club feels that such a proce- 
dure is a great deal more effective and 
more influential than merely having 
a set speech before the club by one 
individual. 


® Arlington, Massachusetts, 
Has Many Interests 

Several outstanding events thus far 
in 1935, have done much to arouse 
enthusiasm in the Arlington club. One 
project was in the field of vocational 
guidance. A general assembly with 
William Shumway of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, presenting a talk to over 300 
students and parents on “Choosing a 
Vocation” was followed with confer- 
ences where representatives of the vo- 
cations first selected gave 25-minute 
talks and then conducted conference 
periods of 45 minutes. This event was 
listed by the graduating class as the 
most helpful program of the year. 

Another major activity of the club 
was in the field of “more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship.” 
Convinced of the value of the con- 
structive program through the Federal 
Housing Administration, the club ar- 
ranged a meeting at which State Di- 
rector John F. Malley of the FHA ad- 
dressed the club and outlined the pur- 
pose of the Federal Housing Act. With 
Henry E. Keenan acting as chairman, 
the club then went about the commu- 
nity to get the codperation of other 
civic and business organizations in the 
campaign. After a series of meetings, 
the Arlington Housing committee, in- 
cluding several Kiwanians, was formed. 











A section of the flower and vegetable show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana, in codperation with 1260 women members of commun- 
i i ita parish agricultural agent; L. B. Pettit, Isaac Lemle, and Chairman S. A. Moss, all members of the 
lub’s Committee on Agriculture; Mrs. John Filhiol and Mrs. Fred Honeycliffe, presidents of two of the community clubs, and Mrs. Jewel 
McQuiller, parish home demonstration agent. 
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For many years the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ra persue er \ uibeladiies to eight vr H 
club boys and girls to pay their expenses at the Agricultural Short Course at the University of Wis- 


consin. Above are this year’s winners receiving their checks from Kiwanian Ray B. Pallett, 


who 


is agricultural agent for Milwaukee County. 


Still another endeavor of the club 
was in the realm of enduring friend- 
ship. Just before Johnnie Kelley, win- 
ner of the 39th B. A. A. Marathon, 
ran under the colors of his home town 
of Arlington, the club presented him 
with a sweater with a six-inch “A” on 
it, later adding the Kiwanis emblem 
to the sleeve. Johnnie was also made 
an honorary member of the club and 
he says that it was the friendly atti- 
tude of the Arlington Kiwanians, who 
were also successful in obtaining em- 
ployment for him, that gave him the 
“will to win.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding activ- 
ity of all has been the club’s work for 
under-privileged children. For six 
years the members have been trans- 
porting school children back and 
forth to school, but the members 
wished to do more of the personal ser- 
vice in connection with this work. Ac- 
cordingly, they put on a highly suc- 
cessful ‘‘Millionaire’s Party’? which 
netted over $400.00. This sum was 
used to send two boy scouts and two 
girl scouts to camp for two weeks each. 

Because of endeavors like these in 
the different fields of Kiwanis objec- 
tives, the Arlington ciub feels that it 
is a very real asset in the life of the 
community. 


® Reno, Nevada, Promotes 
Campaign for Better Music 
Kiwanians of the “biggest little city 
in the world” are setting up a new 
record of achievement this year under 
the energetic leadership of their pres- 
ident, C. A. Tompkins. An example of 
their activity is their recent produc- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
“The Mikado,” a musical event which 





literally took the city by storm. The 
opera, with all its colorful setting, 
tuneful musical scores and delightful 
action was admirably staged and pro- 
duced with a finesse that won the ac- 
claim of the entire city, proof of this 
statement being that due to popular 
demand, it was necessary to give five 
performances. 

Large credit for the success of this 
affair goes to the club’s Committee on 








the job of erecting 
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Music of which Rolla V. Johnson, A. 
C. Frohlich and Merwyn Little are 
members. They organized the Reno 
civic opera association which includes 
the 100 local artists who took part in 
“The Mikado.” The Reno civic sym- 
phony orchestra, under the direction 
of Kiwanian Johnson, also coéperated 
in the presentation of this opera, the 
proceeds of which went to the clubs’ 
charity fund. 

Another recent project of the club’s 
Committee on Music was their sending 
of the high school band of 60 pieces to 
the Nevada state inter-scholastic mu- 
sical festival at Elko, a distance of al- 
most 300 miles. 


@ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Believes 
That It Pays to Advertise 

A large variety of advertising meth- 
ods capably engineered resulted in an 
unusually successful charity ball put on 
by the Pittsburgh club recently—suc- 
cessful in the matter of attendance 
(over 2900 tickets were sold) and in 
the net profit, which amounted to al- 
most $1300.00, to be used for under- 
privileged child activities. Fifty bill- 
boards in and about the city served 
to advertise the affair widely and many 
news items appeared in local news- 
papers, hotel bulletins, etc. A proc- 
lamation was issued by the mayor of 
the city setting aside a certain Sunday 
for “observance as_ under-privileged 
children’s day” and with only a very 
few exceptions every minister in 
Greater Pittsburgh devoted at least 
a part of his service on that day to 
the subject. 

The outstanding publicity, however, 
was the information broadcast in the 
Pittsburgh area by radio. Arrange- 








Members ot the Aiwanis Ciub of Elmira, New York, paused for a picture ture after t they had completed 
this unusually attractive road sign. The letters on the sign are studded with 


reflector buttons which are visible for a long distance. The sign, which is approximately 10 by 8 feet, 


favorable comment 
more signs like this one will 


has caused much 


because of its beauty by day and brilliance by night. 
be erected in a short time. 


Two 
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ments were made with five stations for 
spot announcements throughout the 
day and evening for two weeks prior 
to the ball. In addition to these spot 
announcements, the club was given 
14 five-minute periods which were cov- 
ered by members who wrote their own 
five-minute talks on what the club was 
endeavoring to accomplish; these mes- 
sages were given at important times 
during the day, afternoon and evening. 

Another innovation was the making 
up of a list of patrons and patroness- 
es to whom interesting letters explain- 
ing the plan were sent. Replies were 
received from such well-known people 
as Boake Carter, Joe Penner, Uncle 
Ezra, Dick Powell, Phil Baker, Eddie 
Cantor, Mary Pickford, Major Ed- 
ward Bowes, Bing Crosby, Ben Bernie, 
Rudy Vallee and Lowell Thomas; but 
the most distinguished letter was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who wrote: “I am very glad to 
send this note together with my best 
wishes for the success of the Charity 
Ball which is being given by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Pittsburgh. Any work 
which is done for the benefit of chil- 
dren is deserving of support.” 

A large share of credit for the suc- 
cess of the ball is due to Kiwanian 
R. S. McCarty, who was in charge of 
publicity. 


®@ Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Has Fine Activities 

To the Lethbridge club goes credit 
for several pieces of unique community 
service. One of the most important of 
these is their sponsorship of the Moth- 
ers’ Rest Camp at Waterton National 
Park in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. Here “under-privileged” con- 
valescing mothers and children are en- 
tertained as guests of the club. An 
attractive and comfortable club house 
is leased by the club for the summer 
with a thoroughly competent matron 
and staff in charge. Mothers are rec- 
ommended by clergymen, doctors, wel- 
fare workers and others and if the 
cases are considered worthy, the wo- 
men are sent to the camp for one week 
or two, as their needs require in the 
opinion of the club doctors. Dozens 
of mothers have been literally made 


over by this de- 
lightful rest and 
vacation in the 
bracing air of the 
mountains. They 
invariably gain in 
weight, their gen- 
eral health is im- 
proved and their 
whole outlook on 
life is rejuvenated. 

Another out- 
standing activity 
of the club is their 
work with junior 
farmers. Under 
the direction of 
Earl A. Beck, 
chairman of the 
Committee on Ag- 
riculture, a Junior 
Holstein Calf Club 
was launched. This 
year there were 23 
boys and girls in 
the club, all of whom had entries in 
the Lethbridge Dairy Exhibition in 
July. The judge, V. Bjorkeland of Red 
Deer, one of the outstanding dairy 
cattle judges in Western Canada said 
of the club, “It is by far the best of 
its kind in Alberta. The keen interest 
of the boys and girls, the high quality 
of the calves and the fact that the 
quality carries through into the cow 
class stamps this club as outstanding.” 
The work of the calf club is a great 
tonic to the club members for it keeps 
the city men in touch with agriculture, 
the basis of the city’s prosperity, and 
they consider the contact with the 
youngsters one of the most important 
phases of this very worthy under- 
taking. 


New Albany, Indiana, 


® Strawberry Festival 
at New Albany, Indiana 

The first strawberry festival of the 
New Albany club was such an unqual- 
ified success that the members plan to 
make it an annual activity. Hundreds 
of crates of strawberries were exhib- 
ited, all of them prize berries of such 
excellence that the club found it dif- 
ficult to award the ten cash prizes. The 
first prize crate was sent to President 
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Photo C Camtery of Dew Thompson. 
At the first annual strawberry festival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 


M. Clifford Townsend, Lieutenant Governor of 


Indiana, left, was the principal speaker. In the picture also are Mrs. Town- 
send and John H. Kruer, first prize winner, standing beside his exhibit. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and another was 
rushed to International President Har- 
per Gatton at Madisonville, Kentucky. 
A ten-pound ice cream strawberry, 
perfect in resemblance, was sent by 
air mail express to Will Rogers of 
Hollywood, California. 

The banquet at 6:30 was attended 
by 200 guests and the principal speak- 
er was M. Clifford Townsend, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the State of Indiana. 
In the past no public recognition has 
been given the strawberry industry 
of Floyd County. It was W. W. 
Schwaninger, past lieutenant governor 
of the Indiana district, who conceived 
the idea of a strawberry festival to 
promote interest between farmers and 
club members and to develop future 
markets for Floyd County berries. 


® Girl Scouting a Major 
Activity in Amarillo, Texas 

Some six years ago when the girl 
scout organization in Amarillo was 
struggling for existence, the Kiwanians 
of that city were sold on the idea of 
assuming the responsibility for at least 
a part of the future success of girl 
scouting in the community. A plan to 
finance scout projects was accom- 


] 


at the left is Kiwanian Earl Beck, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 


aeuchane of the calf club sponsored by the Kivanis, Club of Lethbridge. Alberta, shown with ‘their Holstein calves entered in the | Lethbridge Daily Ex. 


hibition. The gentleman in the ten-gallon 
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plished by having the membership pay 
in advance of the first meeting day of 
each month for all meals; then when- 
ever a member was absent, the price 
of his lumcheon was placed in the fund 
to be used by the Scout Committee. 
For several years a sizeable sum was 
produced by this method. 

One of the most important scout 
activities of the club over a period of 
several years was their assistance in 
developing the scout camp, which at 
the present time represents a value of 
more than $20,000.00. Although the 
major part of the program for camp 
improvement is complete, the club is 
constantly supplying new equipment 
which adds to the comfort of the 
scouts as well as to the efficiency of 
the camp. Also at this time plans are 
in progress for the construction of a 
first-class concrete swimming pool. 
This fine modern camp stands as a 
monument to the Amarillo club and 
in appreciation of what they have done 
for girl scouting in the community, 
the camp has been officially named 
“Camp Kiwanis.” 

This sponsorship of girl scouts has 
proved most beneficial not only to the 
scout organization, but to the club, 
as well. Each has helped the other and 
the association of the club with scout- 
ing has been a challenge to the mem- 
bers for greater accomplishment and 
has been one of the mediums through 
which the club has gained the reputa- 
tion of being the outstanding civic 
body in the community. 


@ New Haven, Connecticut, 
Erects Four Log Cabins 

Four log cabins have been erected 
at Camp Cedarcrest, a camp for un- 
der-privileged children at New Haven 
through the efforts of the New Haven 
club. The cabins, measuring 16 by 17 
feet, are constructed for year-round 
use, have stone fireplaces, and are 
equipped with bunks for eight. Camp 
Cedarcrest is supported and operated 
by a corporation composed of mem- 
bers representing six of the service 
clubs in New Haven. 

The cabins were completed and ded- 
icated at special exercises on the oc- 
casion of an annual field day when 
members from all the service clubs 
gather for an afternoon of sport cli- 
maxed by a sheep-bake in the evening. 


®@ Pierre, South Dakota, 
Puts on an Air Circus 

An outstanding celebration both in 
the matter of attendance and enter- 
tainment was the two-day air circus 
put on by Pierre Kiwanians as a sort 
of good will affair celebrating the re- 
turn of rain and better times. About 
forty airships were on the port at one 
time during the show and every state 
bordering South Dakota was repre- 
sented. Over 8000 people witnessed the 
show, the largest crowd gathered in 
Pierre for many years. The mornings 
of both days were devoted to taking up 
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The Kiwanis Club of Cheraw, South Carolina, has been busy enlisting the interest of Cheraw resi- 


dents in the purchasing of land to be donated to the State of South Carolina for a park. At present 
a CCC camp is busy making a beauty spot and recreational center of this land. The above picture 


of the club was taken while the members were enjoying a barbecue supper. 
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i part of the audience at the Kiwanis Air Circus put on by the Pierre, South Dakota, club for 
twe days. 














One of the four cabins recently erected by the Kiwanis Club of New Haven, Connecticut, for under- 
privileged children, dedicated at the annual outing and combined meeting of the six service organi- 
zations in New Haven. President Oliver V. Ober of the New Haven club stands second frem the 
left, Kiwanian Harry B. Kenneday,‘ a member of the Inter-Service Club Camp committee, is fourth 


from the left and Kiwanian Walter L. Wirth, superintendent of parks, is sixth from the left. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, sponsors a camp operated by the Salvation 

Army for the benefit of under-privileged children. The camp site is the property of the Rev. Douglas 

L. Rights, past president of the club, and the project was started during his term as president. This 
picture was taken on the occasion of a barbecue supper. 
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On an invitation from the city administration, the Kiwanis Club of Muskogee, Oklahoma, made the 
first public inspection of improvements made in the municipal water system, including a new filter- 
ation plant, made possible through the interest and activity of the club. The above picture was 
taken at the pump station, where the club held its regular meeting on the occasion of the 
inspection trip. 
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passengers and in the afternoon there 
were stunts, including parachute jump- 
ing, acrobatic flying, novelty races, 
bomb dropping contests, spot landing 
and balloon bursting. Kiwanian T. B. 
Roberts, Jr., was in charge of the races. 


® Gordon, Nebraska, Promotes 
Rural Baseball League 

A very live interest of the Gor- 
don club has been the rural baseball 
league which it has organized and 
sponsored. This league has 11 teams 
made up of farmers living within a 
radius of 30 miles from Gordon and 
the games are played on Saturday af- 
ternoon. The season is to be wound up 
with a tournament. Besides providing 
the baseball diamond the club fur- 
nished balls and bats, in addition to 
cash prizes for the winners and losers 
of each game. There is no doubt that 
this fine summertime activity is 
strengthening the bond of friendliness 
between the urban and rural popula- 
tion of Gordon. 


® Batavia, New York, 
Encourages Rural Youths 

This is the tenth anniversary of the 
sponsorship of the Genesee County 
4-H Potato Club project by Batavia 
Kiwanians. During the year 44 boys 
and one girl have been assisted in their 
4-H work. In this undertaking both 
the Kiwanis members and the 4-H Po- 
tato Club members have definite re- 
sponsibilities. The duty of each Ki- 
wanian is to sponsor a 4-H member by 
advancing the sum of 60c for the pur- 
chase of certified seed potatoes; to en- 
courage the member by occasional and, 
if possible, frequent visits to his home; 
to invite the 4-H member as his guest 
at the fall dinner attending the judg- 
ing of the potatoes grown by the boys 
and girls; if necessary, to call at the 
home of the 4-H member, when noti- 
fied, and obtain the potatoes due him 
in payment of the loan; and to en- 
courage the youth in any other way 
possible that will develop his interest 
in farm work. 

The responsibilities of the 4-H mem- 
ber are to plant, cultivate, grow and 
harvest the seed potatoes that his Ki- 
wanis sponsor has provided; to keep 
satisfactory records of the work and 
attention given the crop; to exhibit 
his product at the judging contest at 
the end of the season; and to refund 
to his sponsor at the close of the sea- 
son, either in cash or potatoes, the 
money advanced for the seed potatoes. 

At the annual Kiwanis 4-H potato 
show the club awards suitable medals 
for the first, second and third place 
exhibits. 


@ Mission, San Francisco, California, 
Sponsors Wrestling Match 

The first charity event of this new 
club—a wrestling match—was a com- 
plete success with nearly 8000 people 
in attendance. The proceeds of ap- 
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Some of the owners and their dogs who partici- 
pated in the annual dog parade of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vallejo, California. 


proximately $2100 will be used to take 
care of young people between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years for whom the club 
will provide optical and medical at- 
tention and whatever other assistance 
that the committee in charge deems 
necessary. The plan is to make this 
wrestling match an annual affair, cre- 
ating a perpetual fund for the club’s 
under-privileged child work. 


@ Vallejo, California, 
Sponsors Dog Parade 

This was the third year for the 
Vallejo club’s dog parade, with 187 
entries registered. Any boy or girl in 
Vallejo owning a dog was eligible to 
enter his pet. Prize ribbons were 
awarded in 15 different divisions which 
included the longest-tailed and the 
shortest-tailed dogs, the longest-haired 
and the shortest haired, the heaviest 
and the lightest, the one most comical- 
ly dressed, etc. 

Some 16 Kiwanians assisted in lin- 
ing up the various groups and march- 
ing them through the city streets, as 
well as serving as judges. The grand 
parade marshal was Frank Holloway 
and the promoter of the project was 
Elmer Coble. 








@ Ogden, Utah, Receives Token of 
Appreciation from Montavilla, 
Portland, Oregon 

In the summer of 1933, I. T. Howitt, 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
tavilla, Portland, was taken ill when 
stopping at an auto camp in Ogden, 
Utah. His condition was brought to 
the attention of the officers of the Og- 
den club, who rendered such help as 
they could and as Kiwanian Howitt 
needed. The Montavilla club appre- 
ciated the kindness shown their mem- 
ber and wishing to give some tangible 
evidence of their feeling, they for- 
warded twelve fine Norway maple 
trees to Ogden as a commemoration. 
These trees were planted on the 


grounds of the newest school build- 
ing in Ogden. They all lived and are 
growing nicely, standing for a fine bit 
of fraternal kindness and an equally 
fine response by the home club of Ki- 
wanian Howitt. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah, 

which received twelve Norway maple trees from 

the Montavilla, Portland, Oregon, club, as a token 

of appreciation. Above, left to right, are: Past 

Presidents Robert M. Hoggan and J. Quill Nebe- 
ker and Vice President George Lowe. 


Cordell, Oklahoma—A county and 
state home garden contest ending No- 
vember 1 is being conducted by the 
Cordell club. Gardens are being scored 
for utility, length of life, number of 
different kinds of vegetables and their 
arrangement, the condition of the gar- 
den and the quality of the vegetables. 
Vegetable canning will also count in 
the final score. The club is offering 
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The Kiwanis Club of Auburn, New York, has done a fine piece of work with 4-H club members. “Above is a group who participated 3 








in a 4-H Club Achievement Day. 
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Herbert Lubin, chairman of the Committee on 
Attendance in the Kiwanis Club of Millville, New 
Jersey, made a wager with Howard Rieck that he 
would walk from Millville to Bridgeton while 
Kiwanian Rieck rode his horse, providing Kiwan- 
ian Rieck attended six months without missing. 
If he does miss a meeting, he is to pay $50.00 to 
the club’s under-privileged child fund. 


prizes to individual owners of the three 
gardens scoring highest in the county 
and to home demonstration clubs with 
members receiving the highest aver- 
age. 


®@ Vocational Guidance Program 
Launched at Annapolis, Maryland 
Vocational guidance in Annapolis 
schools will be pushed vigorously be- 
ginning with the fall term as the re- 
sult of a program launched at a fath- 
er-son banquet held at the end of the 
spring session. William N. Freeman, 
a member of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and chairman of the 
Capital District and Washington, D. C., 
club committees, outlined the possibil- 
ities of this work to a group of about 
fifty men and boys. The program was 
under the direction of the Rev. James 
J. Coale, chairman of the Annapolis 
Vocational Guidance Committee. 


® Ottawa, Ontario, Stresses 
Business Standards 

Ottawa held an unusually interest- 
ing meeting recently, planned primar- 
ily to stimulate the membership in 
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ay 2 few of the 3000 high ‘school musicians who were entertained by the Kiwanis Club 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 


their obligations under the Kiwanis 
Code of Business Standards. It also 
helped to sell Kiwanis as a live, mov- 
ing force in the community. Nearly 
200 attended the meeting—one of the 
largest in the club’s history. The speak- 
er, the Hon. H. H. Stevens, M. P., for- 
mer minister of trade and commerce, 
used the Kiwanis brochure on Business 
Standards for his subject, frequently 
quoting paragraphs from it to stress 
his points. Emphasizing “‘man’s sacred 
right to win his own living’ and de- 
claring that “no longer should labor 
be treated as a commodity,” Mr. Ste- 
vens held that ‘“‘we are all our brother’s 
keeper.” 


® Madison, Wisconsin, Entertains 
3000 High School Musicians 

The Madison club performed a rath- 
er outstanding feat in the entertain- 








consin, by Secretary of State Theodore 
Dammann representing the governor, 
and by City Attorney Francis Lamb 
who extended the welcome for the City 
of Madison. 

In making this gesture of good will 
in the interests of youthful visitors 
from many parts of the country, the 



























ment line when it provided luncheon 
and entertainment for a group of 
about 3,000 high school musicians who 
were in Madison for the purpose of 
taking part in the Sixth National Or- 
chestra Contest. 

This group of talented young musi- 
cians came from 17 different states 
and spent two days in Madison in con- 
nection with the contest. The club 
furnished free transportation from the 
Masonic Temple, where the contests 
were held, to Vilas Park, where a sub- 
stantial free luncheon was served, fol- 
lowed by an athletic and musical pro- 
gram. The arrangements for’ the 
luncheon were so effectively prepared 
in advance that the entire throng was 
fed promptly and without any sem- 
blance of rush or disorder. Afterwards 
the visitors were greeted by President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
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To some 54 girls the Kiwanis Club of Ingersoll, Ontario, is again bringing ee ; eT ee “a 
health, fum and exercise through the m o club’s summer camp. The pet and hobby show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Darlington, South 


Above are pictures of the cottage and of the first group of 18 girls at 


the beautiful camp at Lakeside for a ten-day period. At the termination of 
the girls’ camp 18 boys were selected for a ten-day outing. 


Carolina, is am annual affair. The top picture shows the high school com- 
mittee in charge of the show, Laddie Rhodes and Eliza Ross; the middle one 
shows some of the exhibits; below are some of the participants in the show. 
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Madison club hopes that their guests 
took back with them pleasant mem- 
ories of Madison and a favorable im- 
pression of Kiwanis clubs. The Madi- 
son club received considerable pub- 
licity through the radio, newspapers 
and public announcements in connec- 
tion with their contribution towards 
the success of the National Contest 
and the individual members feel well 
repaid for the efforts they put forth 
to make the event an _ exceptional 
success. 








"Te Bernal 


® How Live Oak and Redlands, 
California, Helped Joe Bernal 

“Hey, fellows, how about a lift?” 
These few words, spoken very softly, 
as effectively halt any male member 
of the student body of the University 
of Redlands as the harsh challenge of 
a sentry. They mean that Joe Bernal, 
confined to a wheel chair since he was 
fourteen years old, wants a little as- 
sistance. The lift may be to carry Joe 
to one of his upstairs classes or to car- 
ry him in his wheel chair up or down 
stairs, but the requested aid is always 
cheerfully given even though the boys 
addressed may be on their way to see 
the president or have a date with the 
girl friend. 

Joe Bernal was accidentally shot in 
the back while on a hunting trip and 
has been deprived of the use of his 
legs ever since; but in spite of this 
handicap he finished his high school 
work and has completed his third year 
at the University of Redlands. The 
Kiwanis Club of Live Oak, Joe’s home 
town, learning of his desire to attend 
college, gave him financial aid during 
his first college year. The Redlands 


Kiwanis club, considering him the most 
worthy of the award, presented him 
this past school year with a scholar- 
ship. Joe is a pre-legal student and in- 
tends to do graduate law work at the 
University of California, following his 
graduation from Redlands. 

At Live Oak high school Joe has a 
record of achievement and_ service 
equalled by few boys who have the 
use of both their legs. He held what 
are perhaps the greatest honors in 
any high school, those of president of 
the Hi-Y, president of the school chap- 
ter of the California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, and president of the student 
body. Most of us would have been con- 
tent with these laurels, but Joe also 
edited the school paper and the year 
book, and at the same time was a Seal- 
bearer of the California Scholarship 
Federation, showing that he did not 
let extra-curricular activities interfere 
with his studies. 

His career at the University has 
shown the same service as in high 
school, as he has been a class officer 
in his sophomore year, feature editor 
of the paper and assistant editor of 
the annual last year, and a member of 
the student-faculty publications com- 
mittee which is in charge of all pub- 
lications of the university student 
body. He also belongs to the Alpha 
Gamma Nu social fraternity. 

On the campus and at the meetings 
of the Redlands Kiwanis club, where 
he is a frequent and popular visitor, 
Joe has gained the friendship and ad- 
miration of students and adults be- 
cause he has shown rare courage in 
surmounting what for many would 
have been an insurmountable obstacle. 
His cheery words and friendly smile 
for all show that he has not let ad- 
versity down him. 


@ New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Directs Hobby Show 


The most successful hobby show ever 
held in New Brunswick was that spon- 
sored by the club in connection with 
Youth Week and held at the Presby- 








A view of the hobby exhibit sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
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Four of these Kiwanis signs have been erected at 
the entrances to the city by the Kiwanis Club of 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


terian Community House. There were 
over 500 entrants and every hobby 
imaginable was represented. One girl 
had a collection of dolls from numer- 
ous countries, another sculpture work 
in soap. Boys had ships, airplanes, and 
collections of stamps and coins. There 
were fine arts, industrial arts, natural 
history, household arts, sewing, art, 
needlework and other divisions, with 
gold medals the highest award in each 
division and first, second and third 
place ribbons in each class. 

Vice President Chester W. Paulus as 
chairman of the Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work was in charge, aided 
by President John C. Frisch and others. 


Roswell, New Mexico —A_ well- 


planned series of lectures on vocation- 
al guidance was sponsored by the club 
during the past school year. Question- 
naires were passed out to every high 














connection with Youth Week. 
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school student which, when returned 
and classified, indicated the students’ 
choices of a vocation. Students inter- 
ested in a certain business or profes- 
sion were notified when lectures con- 
cerning that field were to be given. The 
lectures, 15 to 30 minutes in length, 
were presented by business and pro- 
fessional leaders of Roswell in the 
high school assembly room and from 
75 to 100 attended each group. 


Oxford, Ohio—Thanks to the Ox- 
ford club, sixteen children are in bet- 
ter condition to start the new fall term 
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On the shores of Lake Erie at Silver Beach, the Kiwanis Club of London, ‘ r 
There the lads are given a real outing each year with plenty 
In the top picture is 


mer camp for under-privil 


of amusement and plenty of “eats.” 


of school because of tonsil operations. 
Dr. John D. Schonwald, superintendent 
of the Student Hospital at Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, performed the op- 
erations without charge and the club 
secured the services of the hospital’s 
operating rooms and 24-hour hospi- 
talization after each operation at $5.00 
per patient. Members of the club trans- 
ported the children to and from their 
homes to the hospital. 


Rock Hill, South Carolina—A farm 
house a few miles from the city was 
secured by the club as a camp to be 
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Photo Courtesy of The free Press 
tario, maintains a sum- 


shown the tent line for senior boys. The 


interior of the craftshop, erected this year, where the boys are given manual training, is shown in the 
middle picture, while the lower picture gives an idea of the beautiful scenery around the camp site. 
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operated for six weeks for boys and 
girls in need of good fresh air and 
a rest in the country. Sixteen boys 
made up the first group who enjoyed 
the advantages of the camp for three 
weeks and a group of girls attended 
the remaining three weeks. The chil- 
dren were chosen upon recommenda- 
tion of the school nurses and school 
authorities. 


Ripon, Wisconsin—Thirty farmers 
were the guests of the Ripon club at 
a country dinner served in a modern 
rural school house. The _ principal 
speakers were L. P. Peeke, a member 
of the Fond du Lac club, and Dr. Si- 
las Evans, president of Ripon College, 
and an honorary member of the club. 
Others also made brief talks in which 
a closer relationship between rural 
and urban residents was stressed. 


Springfield, Ohio—Under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of J. Arthur Lytle 
of the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, the club staged a Play- 
ground Day in the city with a big 
street parade, many special features 
and with the members selling all of 
the daily newspapers (donated by 
The News and Sun) on the streets. 
About $2000 was raised and it was 
all given to the Playgrounds Commit- 
tee of the city. 


Boulder, Colorado—For the past 
eight years the club has given a high 
school boy and girl a two-year schol- 
arship in the University of Colorado. 
These scholarships are not necessarily 
given on the highest averages in the 
class, but to the boy and girl who had 
good grades and who would in all prob- 
ability be unable to attend the Uni- 
versity because of lack of funds. The 
club gets a great deal of satisfaction 
out of this activity. 


Kirkland Lake, Ontario—The second 
annual street carnival put on for two 
days by the club resulted in proceeds 
amounting to $3,800. The club is deep- 
ly grateful to all the townspeople who 
gave their wholehearted support to 
this worthy project. 


Macon, Georgia—The club has been 
making generous contributions for the 
purpose of promoting a national park 
of several hundred acres known as 
the “Ocmulgee Fields’? which contains 
many Indian mounds. Members of the 
club sponsored the raising of the 
$25,000 which were necessary before 
the government consented to spend 
$75,000 in making a park of this sec- 
tion. 


Newburgh, New York—One of the 
finest activities of the Newburgh club 
is their awarding of scholarships to 
boys and girls of the high school in 
memory of Americans who died in the 
World War. Two more scholarships 
were awarded recently, valued at 
$150.00 each, making a total of 22 
scholarships awarded by the club. 
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Their World Has Grown Brighter 


Because a Group of Men in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


Mean it When They Say "We Build!" 


By M. W. TURNER 
President of the Tulsa Club 


HAT caused ragged, ten-year- 
W/ Arnold Wagner to move 

from the rear of his Tulsa 
schoolroom on that stifling September 
day and take his seat underneath a 
skylight through which the vertical 
beams of a burning Oklahoma sun 
beat heavily down upon his tousled 
head, no one knew. 

The children snickered, as children 
do, and rotated their fingers at their 
temples in a circular motion to indi- 
cate, in the unwritten sign language 
of American childhood, that perhaps 
Arnold was not all that he should be 
—mentally. Anyone old enough to 
walk should know that in September 
the Oklahoma sun is something to stay 
out of—not in. Arnold was funny. 

The teacher wondered too, and more 
so, when, in the next few minutes Ar- 
nold began to read off his lesson with 
an aptitude which bore little relation 
to the halting, bewildered manner in 
which he had recited an hour before 
in the cool and shady recesses in the 
rear of the room. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. 

“Arnold,” she said with a genial 
finality common to maiden school 
teachers, “go around the room and 
gather up the erasers and chalk.” 

At that moment neither the teacher 
nor Arnold nor the children dreamed 
that the turning-point in Arnold’s life 
had arrived. But a moment later when 
the smiling, obliging boy with the 
quizzical squint in his eyes laid just 
half of the erasers and chalk down on 
the teacher’s desk, that turning-point 
came. 

Startled, the teacher stared at the 
boy with a horrible realization. Be- 
fore she could stop herself, she gasped, 
“Why, Arnold, you’re—you’re nearly 
blind!”’ 

The room was hushed as only a room 
filled with frightened and embarrassed 
children can be. But a new and better 
chapter in Arnold’s life was ready to 
begin. 

It was on a late afternoon two 
weeks later when Arnold sailed around 
the last red, cone-shaped mountain and 
plummeted downward through limitless 
space to the great feather-filled chasm 
below. Gradually the feathers began 
to take solid form. He was lying 
down. Above him was something. A 
sheet, perhaps. Inside his head there 
was a strange buzzing, a confusion of 
thoughts. There was a numb feeling 
about his eyes. Slowly he raised him 
arm to touch the bandage, but the 
quick hand of a girl, in white, re- 
strained him. 

It was evening when the kind- 
voiced man came in. He was talking 
to a companion in low tones. ‘“Cata- 
racts ... two of them... ten per 
cent vision . . . very successful opera- 


tion.” Carefully they removed the 
bandage. Silently they looked at Ar- 
nold. Silently Arnold stared around 
him. Then he pointed, with pleased 
surprise, to a vase of roses on the 
table over in the corner. 

Where did they get them—they were 
so bright, brighter than any flowers 
he had ever seen. And they were so 
clear, for being so far off. Were they 
a special kind? But everything was 
brighter. He could even see the little 
gold button on the doctor’s lapel. It 
must stand for some club. Arnold felt 
sleepy. They put the bandage back 
and left him in the twilight of his 
room. 

Then Arnold began to dream—about 
the new kind of flowers, the kind that 
were really as pretty as people had 
tried to claim the old ones were. Too 
bad they hadn’t invented them before. 

The dream is over. Today, across 
the hall from his former classroom, 
Arnold sits in the higher grade. He, 
too, avoids the burning beam of sun- 
light. Somehow he doesn’t need it 
anymore. He is glad to take his re- 
port card home now and to show it to 
his impoverished parents with pride. 
And the principal often stops and talks 
to him. 

The principal is a young man and he 
wears a gold button in his lapel—just 
like the one the doctor wore. Arnold 
can read it now. It spells a funny 
name—‘“Kiwanis.’’ They told him he 
was right, it was the name of a club. 
And now Arnold realizes that some- 
how the little gold buttons, the prettier 
flowers, and the good report cards are 
all in some way tied up together. 
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The Tulsa Kiwanis club is proud of 
its record in caring for children just 
like Arnold. Tulsa has been hard hit 
by the economic vacuum and the club’s 
roster does not include many of those 
citizens who stand in the higher income 
brackets. Yet, the members of the 
club feel that there is no other service 
organization in the city which can 
point to comparable achievements. 

Oddly enough, much of the credit 
must be given to a horse. There’s 
quite a yarn in that, because this was 
just an ordinary horse—a bit more 
pedigreed than most, perhaps—but 
still much more interested in oats than 
philanthropy. A horse, which was one 
of two which had been donated by Mrs. 
Eugene Lorton, wife of the publisher 
of the Tulsa World, was sold and 
thereby $450 was added to the club 
fund to carry on its work on behalf of 
under-privileged children. 

Adding $350.00 from the general 
club budget Tulsa Kiwanians set out 
to make 1935 a banner year in their 
long-standing fight to liquidate physi- 
cal misery among impoverished Tulsa 
children. Members of the club, who 
belonged to the dental and medical 
professions, rolled up their sleeves, put 
on their gowns and gave thousands of 
dollars of their time, stipulating only 
that they be given no publicity in re- 
gard to their work. 

Business men with excellent bill- 
paying records fretted in the ante- 
rooms of Kiwanian dentists while 
painful cavities in little mouths were 
filled and teeth made sound again— 
at no charge at all. Wealthy patients 
in the hospitals nervously fumbled at 
magazines while impoverished children 
were wheeled into the operating rooms 
ahead of them. Kiwanis—in its high- 
est sense—was on the job. 

Since last September little Bonnie 
Lee Hamilton, age four and on or- 
phan, has had her eyes straightened. 
The same goes for ragged Edgar Has- 
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kins, seven, and Wayne Phlippo, aged 
five. 

Latest case was Ethel Reif, the 


eight-year-old third grader, whose dis- 
tracted mother has been trying to feed 
a family of ten children on a $50.00 
a month pension. The school children 
no longer make fun of Ethel. Her 
eyes are as straight as theirsnow. She 
will finish her life unhampered by the 
physical blemish which had wrecked 
her childhood. 

And then there was young Leroy 
Sim, from the suburban village of 
Dawson, who lived in imminent danger 
of death through a long untended and 
aggravated hernia. There wasn’t any 
money left the Kiwanis board of 
directors chipped in. He’ll be playing 
football with the boys this fall. 

In the school year 1933-34 the Tulsa 
Kiwanis club, Sead the generosity 
of its member optometrists, fitted 37 
under-privileged boys and girls with 
glasses. This year, up until May first, 
that number was not 37, but 83. 

One child with paralysis was cured 
as a result of the patient work of a 
Kiwanian osteopath. 


SO 
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One bundeod sixty-five boys from 13 schools took part in the annual propery incer-echolastic track 
meet which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Concord, New Hampshire, with the cooperation 


of the other clubs in Division VII of the New England District. 


A large and enthusiastic audience, 


auspicious weather and a splendid new field all contributed to the success of the meet. 


Everett, Washington — Five times 
each year the club, under the direction 
of its secretary, Phil G. Warnock, con- 
ducts classes in citizenship lasting nine 
days each time. The purpose of the 
instruction is to prepare prospective 








SCHOOL B- 


‘The Kiwanis Club of aie North Carolina, has always taken : an active interest in the Lenoir High 


School band. They feel that their support 


has been well justified, 


especially so since the band 


carried away several high honors at the annual State Music Confest recently. 


A total of 27 successful tonsil op- 
erations have been performed by one 
Kiwanian physician with the assistance 
at the operating table of other medical 
members of the club. Cases have 
poured in from 23 of the city’s schools 
and Kiwanis has risen to the challenge. 

A very recent activity of the Tulsa 
club, in fact since the San Antonio 
Convention, is the building and 
equipping of a first-aid cottage at a 
boys camp. Individual members have 
also built another cottage and fur- 
nished other equipment for the camp, 
besides sending several boys there for 
a summer term. 

Tulsa Kiwanis is proud of this 
record of humanitarian service. It is 
proud of its members who gave both 
their money, talent and time to the 
tremendous task before them. And it 
is proud of those scores of poor Tulsa 
children who once were bent and now 
are straight, who once were sightless 
and now can see, who once were 
ashamed and now are proud, and who 
realize vaguely that in some way the 
world has grown brighter because of 
a group of men who meet once a week 
in a big hotel downtown—men who 
mean it when they say, “We Build!” 


citizens in meeting the court examina- 
tion in their knowledge of United 
States government and history. 





® Chicago, Illinois, Has 
Demonstration of Aid to Hearing 


At a meeting last month of the Chi- 
cago club three young women and one 
young man were present who a few 
months ago were not able to talk and 
who had not heard since infancy. With 
the aid of a mechanical device designed 
for a new type of sound amplification 
they repeated words and answered 
questions. One girl 16 years of age 
who had been deaf since she was two 
years old has been talking less than two 
months now. Another girl of 15 smiled 
when she repeated, “My eyes are 
brown.” Another girl of 16 had only 
5 per cent hearing since the age of 7 
months and the other boy had only a 
15 per cent hearing. 

None of the four has been instructed 
for more than 40 hours by the company 
manufacturing the device according to 


Kiwanian John V. Schenck, Chicago 
manager of the company which pro- 
vided the demonstration. The results 


were remarkable. 


The Kiwanis Club of Peru, Indiana, sent these joniee leaders to the 4-H Juntor Leadership Camp 


which is sponsored by the Kiwanis clubs of the Indiana District. 


Kiwanian John E. Wylie, chairman 


of the Committee on Agriculture in the Peru club and a member of the Indiana District Committee 


on Agriculture, acted as chaperon. Reading from left to right: 
Kenneth Hahn, 


Schmidt, Irene Borden and Mrs. 


Mary C. Welch, Vera Boys, Pauline 


chaperon; seated, left: Franklin Clymer and 


Walter Ramsey. 
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Casper, Wyoming, Winner in Silver Division, Achievement Contest 


of the Public Affairs Committee.” 
Songs and talk on “Easter” by Rev. 
Stover. 

April: Election of delegates to In- 
ternational Convention. Resolution on 
death of Kent Kinniburgh read. Gen- 
eral discussion on future programs led 
by Chairman of Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. Work of Membership Com- 
mittee outlined to club, followed by 
piano selections. Talk by Nels Pier- 
son, Wyoming Chairman of NRA. 
Finals in high school contest debating 
delivered at today’s meeting, followed 
by the three winners in extemporane- 
ous speaking presenting their talks to 
the club. Prizes totaling $52.00 pre- 
sented winners in recent high school 
contests. Lieutenant Governor Lyda 
made his official visit, speaking briefly. 
Talk on “Relationship Between the 
United States and Canada’”’ in cele- 


bration of United States-Canada 
Week. 
May: Official visitation of District 


Governor Benjamin, who spoke on 
“On the Green.” Splendid reports on 
the recent joint meeting with the Bill- 
ings, Montana, Club at Thermopolis, 
Wyoming. In commemoration of 
Mother’s Day splendid musical pro- 
gram presented appropriate for the 
occasion. Completed arrangements 
for soft ball team. Mr. Cordle dis- 
cussed the tax situation and new tax 
legislation. Forty-eight Casper Ki- 
wanians motored to Greeley, Colorado, 
250 miles, bringing back to Casper the 
“Come and Get It” cup. Splendid 
meeting and program by both club 
members. High school letter-men 
guests today and presented their let- 
ters by Casper coach. Very interest- 
ing Memorial Day talk given. 

June: Prize qualifications and 
birthday roses presented, followed by 
talk by C. E. Winter on the Taylor 
Land Bill. Arrangements completed 
for Lions-Kiwanis soft ball game. Ed 
Hadley talked on “Shut In Sunday” 
on which day flowers will be sent to 
all indoor sick patients. Special mu- 
sical program followed by report by 
our International Convention dele- 
gates on the social activities. Jack 
Schuck, graduate from West Point, 
spoke briefly. Statement of receipts 
and disbursements on Kiwanis-Lions 
Baseball game read. Letter commend- 
ing club on 1933 Achievement Con- 
test report from Dr. Branton read. 

July: Musical numbers and talk by 
W. J. Wehrli on “Independence Day.” 
Secretary announced nominations by 
Board of Directors for District Con- 
vention. Complete and detailed re- 
port on Toronto Convention given by 
delegates. Rotary-Kiwanis soft ball 
game announced. Election of dele- 
gates to District Convention. Man- 
ager of Home Owner’s Loan Corpora- 
tion spoke on functions of this cor- 
poration. Secretary of Chamber of 


(From page 421) 


Commerce spoke on possibilities of 
Casper Mountain as a summer and 
winter resort. 

August: Birthday roses presented 
and musical and dancing numbers. 
Talks on Candy and Advertising, fol- 
lowed by vocal selections. Collection 
taken to send Junior Legion Baseball 
Team to Sterling, Colorado, for tour- 
nament. Adjutant Spenny of Ameri- 
can Legion talked on Veterans’ Com- 
pensation, etc. National Commander 
of American Legion Hays, introduced 
and spoke on American Legion affairs. 
Mr. Gore, President of Riverside, 
California, Kiwanis club, spoke on his 
European trip recently completed. 
Boy Scouts chosen for recent pack 
trip reviewed their experiences while 
on this trip and Chief Childs explained 
how the boys were chosen. Interest- 
ing talk on the Community Chest fol- 
lowed by special musical program. 

September: Birthday roses presented 
and Pat Patience, president of Den- 
ver club, spoke briefly. Reports given 
by delegates to recent District Con- 
vention at Trinidad, Colorado. Rabbi 
Gelfman of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
spoke very interestingly on “Jewry.” 
Celebrated Constitution Week. Talks 
on the origination of the Constitution, 
Our Duties to County, State and Coun- 
try, and the Constitution were given. 
Held Annual Father-Son and Daugh- 
ter meeting. Very interesting and ap- 
propriate musical program and read- 
ings by children guests. Fifty-four 
children present. 

October: Only short business meet- 
ing, closing early to attend World 
Series Ball Game. U. S. Senator 
O’Mahoney guest today and spoke 
briefly. Fire Prevention Week dis- 
cussed by Berlin Boyd. Very inter- 
esting talk by Col. Andy Daugherty 
of Salt Lake City on “Need of U. S. 
Defense.”” Meeting today held in con- 
junction with workers for Community 
Chest drive, they conducting this 
meeting. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1935 officers read. Splen- 
did paper on Navy Day, followed by 
musical program. 

November: Held our Annual Ladies’ 
Night Party. One hundred and thirty- 
six members and guests present. Fine 
musical program, followed by demon- 
stration of bird whistling, drawings, 
etc., by Chas. V. Hutchins, Bird Man. 


National Education Week observed 
with appropriate program. Armistice 
Day celebrated by very interesting 


talk on “Patriotism and Religion” by 
Rev. Teslow. Commanders of various 
Veterans’ organizations guests today. 
Election of 1935 officers, followed by 
musical program. Rev. Raue intro- 
duced as new member and speaker of 
the day. Annual meeting with other 
Casper Service clubs, including B. P. 
W., Lions, and Rotary Clubs. Each 
club presented very interesting short 


programs. Joint meeting held before 
Thanksgiving with Lions Club. Musi- 
cal program and talk on Thanksgiving 
by Rev. Raue. 

December: Several different talks on 
“Objects of Kiwanis International” and 
musical program, Milk Fund Commit- 
tee told about activities of their com- 
mittee and how children were selected 
to receive milk. Warren Winter spoke 
on “Governmental Functions and the 
Old Laws of Years Ago.” Held our 
Annual Christmas Tree Party for poor 
children of Casper. 160 children pres- 
ent for turkey dinner and party. Each 
child presented with free theater 
ticket, bag of fruit and candy and a 
toy. In addition each member pre- 
sented children brought by him with 
useful gift such as wearing apparel. 
Cash prizes awarded children in nu- 
merous contests. Report on recent 
rabbit hunt in which Kiwanis club en- 
tered a team. Reports from various 
committees for year 1934 read and re- 
tiring President made short report on 
activities during year. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
(A) Committees 


Each member of club assigned to 
two or more committees at beginning 
of year. Written and verbal reports 
made by the most active committees 
to Board of Directors and to club at 
regular meetings. The Board, consist- 
ing of seven regularly elected mem- 


bers, the club officers and all past 
presidents, meets every Monday noon 
throughout the year. Each Board 


meeting, therefore, has an attendance 
of from twelve to sixteen, and gives 
the club true representation on all 
business transacted. 

Our standing Program Committee 
arranges all programs two to three 
weeks in advance, and during the year 
different committees are called upon 
to take charge of a full program cov- 
ering the duties and activities of their 
respective committees. 

As different catchy new songs come 
out, our music committee becomes ac- 
tive, and these are mimeographed and 
pasted in place in the song books rec- 
ommended by International. 

Each year during the ten weeks at- 
tendance contest set aside by Inter- 
national, the membership is divided 
into eight teams, and the Captain of 
each team assumes the responsibility 
for having the members of his team in 
attendance at each meeting. Each 
week’s attendance record is recorded 
on a large black board and the names 
of the winning team members are in- 
scribed on a large plaque. 

Our Educational Committee was in 
charge of our February 1, 1934, pro- 
gram at which time we fittingly cele- 
brated the 19th Anniversary of Ki- 
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wanis International. Had as our guests 
all past members of the Casper club 
and the presidents of all other Casper 
service clubs. (See Item (3) for Pro- 
gram Detail) 

Our meeting of February 8 was in 
charge of our Attendance Committee, 
and numerous talks were made by our 
members relative to their business now 
as compared to a year ago, and on 
what can be done to keep up and stim- 
ulate attendance at our meetings, 

Our meeting of April 5 in charge 
of the Public Affairs Committee con- 
sisted of several of our members 
speaking briefly on current subjects 
and questions of immediate interest. 

The program of April 12 was in 
charge of our Membership Committee. 
The manner of acceptance of a new 
member and his duties to Kiwanis 
were fully outlined to the club. 

Our meeting of July 19 was in 


charge of our Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Our program of July 26 was in 
charge of our Business Standards 
Committee. 

The Membership Committee had 


charge of our program of October 25 
at which meeting we celebrated Navy 
Day and had a fine talk on “‘Coast De- 
fense and Navy Objectives.” 

Our Educational Committee was in 
charge of our program November 8 
at which time we celebrated National 
Educational Week and also Armistice 
and had prominent speakers on both 
subjects. 

The Educational Committee was also 
in charge of our December 6 program. 
Had six of our members each speak 
on one of the Objects of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

The Milk Fund Committee had 
charge of our program of December 
13 and outlined to the club their pro- 
cedure in selecting children to receive 
milk each day and their method of 
distributing this milk. 

Following is the report from com- 
mittee chairmen of their meetings 
held, and the attendance thereat: 


Number of 

Committee Meetings 
0 EE ee ee 4 
CO a Ee eae 4 
ONE ee coc cbe neces sc @ 

Business Standards, Laws 

and Regulations ........... 3 
EDs Tie OG iene 4 bees ack 2 
oe ese lash te Cale ow. & di ths 3 
Inter-Club Relations ......... 5 
Kiwanis Education ........... 4 
NR ar Sw ms 0 5 92d 4 
eee 6 
Music and Program........... 10 
Under-Privileged Child ....... 8 
Vocational Guidance ......... 3 
heey Swe kw 6% 4e ON % 2 
-. <eiadad ss bhiee sos a's 4 


(B) Social Activities 

Held our Annual Fathers, Son and 
Daughter Day meeting Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27. Had 56 sons and daugh- 


ters as our guests at this meeting. 


Held our Annual Ladies Night party 
Thursday evening, November 1. Had 
136 members and guests present on 
this occasion, including ten (10) Ki- 
wanians and their wives from the 
Douglas, Wyoming, club. 

Held a joint meeting with the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s club, 
the Lions Club and the Rotary Club 
Thursday evening, November 22, and 
had a total attendance from the four 
clubs of 175. 

Held a joint meeting with the Lions 
Club Wednesday noon, November 28. 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Two of our members met with the 
Douglas, Wyoming, club January 23 
and put on their program for that day. 

On Wednesday, February 21, 
twenty-nine of our Casper Kiwanians 
drove to Longmont, Colorado, a dis- 
tance of 285 miles from Casper, to at- 
tend their meeting that evening and 
to get the “Come and Get It” Cup 
from that club. The day was a cold 
and wintry one, with plenty of snow 
on the ground. Also had with us our 
own pianist and the wife of one of 
our members. 

On March 22, forty-four members 
of the Greeley, Colorado, club drove 
to Casper for our noon meeting and 
to take back with them the same 
“Come and Get It”? Cup. Had a splen- 
did meeting. Greeley is 250 miles 
from Casper. 

Held a fine joint meeting with the 
Billings, Montana, club at Thermop- 
olis, Wyoming, a distance of 150 miles 
from Casper. Twenty-eight Casper 
Kiwanians, together with their wives, 
made this trip. Meetings were held 
by these two clubs on Saturday and 
Sunday, May 5 and 6. 

Held another fine joint meeting with 
the Greeley, Colorado, club Thursday 
noon, May 24, when forty-eight Cas- 
per Kiwanians traveled 250 miles each 
way to Greeley to bring back to 
Casper the “Come and Get It’’ Cup. 
Twelve Casper ladies also made trip. 

Held a joint meeting with the Doug- 
las, Wyoming, club at Casper Thurs- 
day evening, November 1, when we 
had as our guests at our Annual Ladies 
Night party ten Douglas Kiwanians 
and their wives. 


RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


We were represented at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Denver, Colo- 
rado, January 20, by three members 
and two ladies. 

Had five’ registrations at the 
Eighteenth Annual International Con- 
vention at Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Had two Casper Kiwanians to rep- 
resent our club at the District Con- 
ference in Denver, Colo., Dec. 10. 

Had six members registered at the 
District Convention at Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, in August, 

Set aside our regular meetings to 
put on special programs as recom- 


Vi. 
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mended by International on such oc- 
casions as “Kiwanis Anniversary,” 
“Constitution Week,’ “Fire Preven- 
tion Week,” “Navy Day” and “Na- 
tional Educational Week,’ and had 
special speakers for these meetings. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual and 
special reports were submitted prompt- 
ly and regularly, both to the district 
and to International, 

All dues to the district and Inter- 
national, magazine subscriptions and 
club supplies have been promptly paid. 

Respectfully submitted by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Casper, Wyoming. 
—W. B. HASELMIRE, R. H. REEVE, 

Secretary. President. 


Toronto Kiwanian Leaves 
Over Million to His Club 
(From page 416) 


Canadian business had expanded to 
the point where Loblaw Groceterias 
were to be found in practically all of 
the principal cities in Ontario. Last 
year Loblaw Groceterias Co. did a 
gross business of $15,497,356. 

In drawing up his will, T. P. Lob- 
law stipulated that after other be- 
quests had been provided for, the res- 
idue of the estate was to be used 
to create the “T. P. Loblaw Charitable 
Trust Fund,” the income from which 
was to be made available to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto. Half of the 
bequest has been placed in the Trust 
Fund, and the income from March 1, 
1935, will amount to approximately 
$18,000 annually. When the Trust 
Fund is completed it will amount to 
over $1,000,000, and the income will 
exceed $35,000 per year. 

Bert Hayward, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto, when inter- 
viewed by the Toronto Press recently, 
said: 

“T. P. Loblaw was keenly inter- 
ested in the major activity of our club, 
taking an active part in the work 
among the class of boys who are de- 
nied many of the advantages usually 
associated with wealth, and enjoyed 
by boys with good homes. During his 
lifetime he gave generously of time 
and money to the “K” Club, which was 
established by the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto in Old Trinity College, and 
where hundreds of boys have respond- 
ed to the healthy influence of games 
and vocational guidance. It was only 
natural, perhaps, that this man of 
vision should see and appreciate the 
value and importance of this type of 
social service work, and its influence 
in building a finer Canadian citizen- 
ship, and that he should provide for 
a definite participation in this work, 
after he, himself, had passed on. It 
was characteristic of the man that he 
should do generously and well what he 
considered worth doing at all.” 

Knowing the joy he, as a Kiwanian, 

(Turn to page 443) 
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Let's Give ‘em a Hand! 


President B. L. Parkinson of the 
club at Columbus, Mississippi, is presi- 
dent of the Mississippi State College 
for Women. 


Kiwanian L. T. Potter, Waterloo, 
Iowa, was elected president of the As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
of Iowa at their annual convention in 
Des Moines. 


Ralph M. Bashore, past president of 
the Pottsville, Pennsylvania, club, has 
been appointed Secretary of Forest and 
Waters of the State of Pennsylvania. 


W. Stone of the Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, club was elected president 
of the Southwest Private School Asso- 
ciation. 


At El Dorado, Arkansas, Roy Daugh- 
erty is a member of the City Park Com- 
mission, Floyd R. Smith is vice-chair- 
man of the El Dorado District, Boy 
Scouts of America, and L. S. Morgan 
was reélected District Commissioner 
for the same territory. Several mem- 
bers of the club served on the county- 
wide “Good Fellows” committee which 
met with tremendous response from 
the citizens. 


Three Kiwanians from Colville, 
Washington, are directors of the Col- 
ville Chamber of Commerce—Stanley 
Corey, C. L. Baker and Dan Droz. 


The Kiwanis Club of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, has been extending con- 
gratulations to its fellow-member, 
Frank J. Conahan, recently elected to 
the presidency of the Northampton 
County Medical Association. 





Lieutenant Governor Harry H. Ful- 


ler of Madison, Wisconsin, is the 
author of a new book, “How to Read 
Aloud.’’ Andrew Weaver, chairman of 


the Speech Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is co-author. The 
book has been commended very highly 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin. 


Immediate Past President Clifford 
B. Bowne, Montclair, New Jersey, was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; T. J. McHugh was elected 
treasurer and two other Kiwanians 
were elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


B. B. Smith, charter member and 
past president, Fremont, Ohio, was 
made vice-president of the Scioto- 
Sandusky Valley Water Conservation 
and Flood Prevention Association. This 
association was formed to present 
plans to prevent floods and conserve 
the water in these valleys for use in 
drought periods. It will also raise 


the water table of this district which 
has been gradually lowering for many 
years. In addition, it will also reduce 
the menace of Ohio-Mississippi river 
floods to some degree. 


Fred W. Muschell, Cheboygan, 
Michigan, was elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Archie 
Barnish was elected treasurer of that 
organization. 


Chester A. Groat of the Kiwanis 


Club of Seaside, Oregon, has been ap- | 


pointed an official of the Oregon Coast 
Highway Association. Four members 
of the Seaside club are members of the 
City Council, besides the Municipal 
Judge and the Water Superintendent. 


Past President Edward Fetterly, 
North Hudson, New Jersey, was re- 
élected as president of the North Hud- 
son Boy Scouts Council for 1935. And 
Immediate Past President Rudolph J. 
Welti was elected president of the 
North Hudson American Red Cross for 
1935. At the annual meeting of the 
Monrovia Merchants Association, Ki- 
wanian Norman S. Crandall was 
elected president, Homer R. Mead, 
vice-president and Edward W. Hayes 
and Secretary W. B. Temple, direc- 
tors. 


A. R. Ohmart, past lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District, and a member of the Wichita, 
Kansas, club, was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce for a three-year term. 
Dr. John Willis was recently chosen 
vice-president of the Wichita Osteo- 
pathic Society, and O. W. Wilson was 
elected chairman of the Committee for 
the Protection Against Crime at a 
meeting in Topeka. 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, the 
rank of colonel was given W. F. Faul.- 
kes of the Madison, Wisconsin, club by 
Ruby Laffoon, governor of Kentucky. 


At the national convention held in 
New Orleans, Charles A. Ruttencutter 
of the St. Marys, West Virginia, club 
was elected to the office of second vice- 
president of the National Embalmers 
Conference Examining Board. 


David Harrington, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Mail 
Advertising Service Association. Fred 
Peters was elected Treasurer of Bon 
Vivants (ss. and travel men). 


John F. Alter, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, has been elected vice-president of 
the Boston Architectural Club. 














An Easy Way to Help 
Underprivileged 
Children 
in Your Community 


N your community there are many chil- 
I varied of deaf- 
will hamper 
are taken 


dren with degrees 


ness that permanently 


their careers, unless sane steps 


to help them. 


It is estimated that there over 
3,000,000 deafened children in the United 
States alone, with the number constantly 
Moreover it has been proved 


of the child’s deafness 


are 


increasing. 
that the 
grows worse as the child grows older un- 


condition 


less steps are taken to overcome it. 


ACOUSTICON is the maker of the fin- 
est hearing aids in the United States. Its 
amplified school Acousticon is prov- 
ing its value daily in scores of public and 
In the delicate work of 


new 
private schools. 
developing the child’s proper voice inton- 
ation and inflection it is priceless. At the 
Radio City Music Hall and at the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera House in New 
York City ACOUSTICON installations 


now enable deafened persons to hear every 


great 


sound of the program perfectly 


Your Kiwanis Club can perform a great 
human service by aiding your community 
to overcome this widespread and growing 


affliction. 


Mail the coupon below for details. There 
All we ask is your easily 
(If you yourself are 
space indicated, 


is no obligation. 
rendered coodperation. 
deafened, check 
literature 


the and 


importance 


of personal 
also be forwarded.) 


special 
will 





ACOUSTICON, Dept. 19. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me the details of your new service, 
and explain how my Kiwanis Club can help over- 
come deafness in my community. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
( ) Please check here if deafened yourself. 
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Many members of the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, club have been elected to 
positions of honor: L. Barney Taft, 
president Utah Food Brokers Associa- 
tion; Herbert A. Snow, director in 
Utah Manufacturers’ Association; 
E. M. Bagley, president of Intermoun- 
tain Lurecasters’ Association; Byron 
Butler and Franklin Cundiff, directors 
in the Modernization Exposition, Inc.; 
Harry Coombs and E. W. Kelly, direc- 
tors in American Red Cross; Alex 
Eberhardt, reélected president of Salt 
Lake Board of Education; David W. 
Henderson, district governor, named 
Fellow in American College of Sur- 
geons; Fred Michelsen, vice-president, 
Salt Lake Clearing House Association; 
Dr. George Hill and George Waters, 
vice-presidents in Salt Lake Council 
of Boy Scouts; Fred Michelsen was 
appointed to Board of Trustees, and 
Dr. H. T. Plumb was placed on the 
national committee. 


G. E. MeCrimmon, Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, has been appointed County Ag- 
ricultural Extension Agent and B. 
Malcolm Erickson has been appointed 
a member of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission by the Governor of Colorado. 

W. J. Taylor and A. E. Rowland, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, were elected 
President of the Manitoba Electrical 
Association and Chairman, Manitoba 
branch, Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, respectively. 

A number of members of the club 
at Amarillo, Texas, are active in the 
city: Immediate Past President Jason 
Robberson is Advisory Counsel of the 
County Library; H. R. Bucke is Treas- 
urer of the Executive Council of Boy 
Scouts; M. O. Carder, Advisory Board 
of Better Housing Program; T. M. 
Bruner, chairman of Board of Better 
Housing Program; Wayde Brymer, 
chairman of Highway Committee of 
West Texas Panhandle. 


Will Rogers Was Interested in Kiwanis 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


O one connected with the oper- 
N ation of the International Con- 

vention at Los Angeles in 1933 
will forget the events which led up to 
the announcement by Will Rogers’ 
secretary that, “Will thinks he would 
like to speak at that Monday night 
meeting at Hollywood Bowl.” Past 
International President Bill Harris 
couldn’t contain his delight, neither 
could anyone else, for having Will 
Rogers on the program was just too 
much to hope for. 

A lot of things took place before 
the announcement was made. Will 
“read in the papers” about a possibil- 
ity of service clubs in one town tak- 
ing a sort of merged vacation. It 
sounded like a chance for a joke so 
there appeared in the great number of 
newspaper front pages using the syn- 
dicated “‘Will Rogers Says” feature, a 
little squib to the effect that it was a 
good idea that some of the service 
club members would eat a few meals 
at home. Anyhow some folks felt that 
Will took a rather unnecessary rap at 
service clubs. And right out and out 
he mentioned Kiwanis. 

It didn’t seem right that Will Rogers 
of all folks should have changed his 
mind about service clubs in general 
and Kiwanis in particular. So the 
Convention Manager who was on duty 
in his Los Angeles office began to in- 
quire and to snoop around. In the 
meantime Will was getting lots of mail 
from lots of clubs and from a lot of 
people who wanted to be sure they 
correctly interpreted the article. 

In Los Angeles County is the Mc- 
Kinley Home, practically entirely sup- 
ported by Kiwanians. Here it was 
found that Will Rogers, master of pub- 
licity, had unobtrusively maintained 
two Mexican boys, sons of the chap 


who had taught him a lot of rope 
tricks. Here at a Christmas party 
Will Rogers had clowned for the boys 
and made them happier than they ever 
dreamed they could be. Will Rogers 
was mighty interested in a Kiwanis 
institution for one who was sort of 
being accused of being anti-service 
club minded. 

But that wasn’t all. An important 
part of McKinley home is its live stock 
department. The Home very seriously 
was in need of a pure blooded boar. 
A number of the boys mentioned this 
when they were showing Will around 
the place. After the picture “State 
Fair’ had been finished a big truck 
labeled “Fox Films” arrived at Mc- 
Kinley Home and Bell Boy was landed. 
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Bell Boy some will remember as the 
big boar just barely defeated for blue 
ribbon honors in the picture where Will 
Rogers starred. Bell Boy won, but it 
was a technical winning, for Bell Boy 
outside of the films was just as good. 
Not a soul had any doubt as to who 
sent Bell Boy to the McKinley Home. 
But there was no publicity. It was a 
story you had to dig up. 

This didn’t seem as though Will 
Rogers was mad at Kiwanis or any 
other service club so there was con- 
cocted in the convention office in the 
Los Angeles Biltmore a little magazine 
story entitled “Will Rogers and Ki- 
wanis and Bell Boy’ and the publicity 
department of Fox Films gave us some 
pictures. When the magazine came 
out Bill Harris took three copies, 
mailed one with opened page to Will’s 
home, one to the Fox studio and one 
to Will’s office. 

Right after that, Bill Harris, breath- 
less, exhausted from using stairs be- 
cause he couldn’t wait for the hotel 
elevator, tried to dictate and write all 
at the same time a telegram to Fred 
Parker to tell him that Will Rogers’ 
secretary had said, “Will thinks he 
would like to speak at All Kiwanis 
Night.””. And the greatest humorist 
of them all came voluntarily, neither 
charged a penny nor thought of charg- 
ing a penny to deliver the famous 
“delegate at large’ address, “Quien 
Sabe,” at the Hollywood Bowl before 
20,000 persons. 

No one who attended Los Angeles 
will forget that speech. To those In- 
ternational officers of Kiwanis and 
their wives and others who arrived 
several days before the convention 
will always remain the pleasant mem- 
ory of how Will Rogers personally en- 
tertained them at the Fox lot. The 
pictures the Fox people gave them now 
become of greatly increased value. 

Will Rogers was_ interested in 
Kiwanis, 











Will Rogers received a Kiwanis delegation. Front row, left to right: Mrs. Merton Heiss, Will Rogers, 


H. G. Hatfield, Fred. C. W. P 
Mrs. Parker, Cari E. 


arker, Walter R. Weiser. Back row: Mrs. Hatfield, Mrs. Endicott, 
Endicott, Mrs. Clark Sellers, Clark Sellers, Mrs. Ben Wright, Ben Wright. 
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Toronto Kiwanian Leaves Over Million to His Club 


(From page 440) 


derived from his active participation 
in boys’ work, it must have occurred 
to him in making his will that the 
members of his club would have in- 
finite pleasure in undertaking the work 
which his gift made possible. He must 
have felt, too, that the work would 
be in capable and sympathetic hands, 
as indeed it is. 

A Loblaw Trust Fund Committee 
has been formed (consisting of twen- 
ty-five members including all past 
presidents) whose duty it will be to 
administer the fund. It is the earnest 
wish and endeavor of the men on this 
committee to interpret the spirit of 


the giver as well as the implied pur- 
pose of the gift itself. The terms of 
the bequest, while specifically provid- 
ing for work among under-privileged 
boys, are sufficiently broad to include 
other forms of charitable endeavor, if 
in the discretion of the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto it is deemed advisable to 
engage in same. 

Tom Loblaw was, in the fullest 
sense, a real Kiwanian—a_ true 
builder. His life, his achievement, his 
example, as well as his princely gift 
stand out in the annals of Kiwanis 
as something great—something to in- 
spire—something to emulate. 


Tacoma, Washington, Gets Strong Editorial Support 
in Urge for Deportation of Alien Agitators 


portation of alien agitators in the 

Pacific-Northwest area and their 
elimination from relief rolls pending 
deportation, the Kiwanis club of Ta- 
coma, Washington, unanimously voted 
to send protests to Secretary of Labor 
Madam Perkins and Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins. 

This action won immediate strong 
editorial support from Tacoma news- 
papers. A leading editorial in the Ta- 
coma News-Tribune said: “Foreign- 
born agitators, who are abusing the 
hospitality of the country that gives 
them shelter by creating disturbance 
and strife in industrial affairs should 
be deported. 

“The Tacoma Kiwanis Club struck 
at these conditions . . . protests were 
sent to Secretary of Labor Perkins 
and Relief Administrator Hopkins, 
whose tolerance of these disturbers 
has become a national scandal. There 
are ample laws on the statute books 
to oust these aliens, but the attitude 
(of those named) is strongly against 
the rigid enforcement of such laws. 

“Tt is a shocking situation when the 
affairs of a great city should be upset 
by a handful of dynamiters who are 
attempting to throttle industry for 
their own selfish ends. Instead of pub- 
lic officials courageously doing their 
sworn duty and_ suppressing this 
violence, we find these officials every- 
where dodging responsibility. 

“It is an intolerable situation and 
the Kiwanis club performs a _ public 
duty in calling public attention to it 
and in forcibly protesting against the 
continuation of such conditions.” 

In addition to a front page story, the 
Tacoma Daily Ledger said in another 
leading editorial under the heading, 
“Demands Well Based,” the following: 
“Tacoma Kiwanians are on sound 
ground when they insist that alien 
agitators not only shall be removed 
from relief rolls but that they should 
be deported. Obviously it is not fair 


|" an aggressive demand for the de- 


to American citizens that in times of 
stress they should be compelled to 
share with aliens in the measure of 
relief provided by the taxpayers of 
the country, state or community... 
For the protection of our own workers 
there should be a cleaning out of the 
elements which not only complicate 
the labor situation but who, in many 
cases, are menaces to Law and Order. 

The Tacoma Times also gave gener- 
ous space to the club’s action. 

In its protest to the Secretary of 
Labor the club stated: 

“We are not opposed to legitimate 
strikes or to the right of workers to 
organize and press their legitimate de- 
mand, but we are opposed to minority 
rule by brutal and subversive tactics.” 

The action of the club was upon 
resolutions drawn up by a _ special 
committee on economy and efficiency in 
local government, presented by R. 
Lester Kelly. The committee recom- 
mended a_ volunteer committee be 
formed to study the problem and to 
determine upon a course of action. 


Balanced Membership 
(From page 412) 


I would then urge, as did Leon 
Reynolds, that Kiwanis clubs which 
are located in cities where there are 
such young men’s clubs should pro- 
mote friendly relationships in every 
possible way, to the end that these 
young men may know Kiwanis, and 
as they automatically pass out of their 
own clubs, many may find a new home 
in ours, where they may continue the 
work they are trained to do. 

If the average age of a club is al- 
lowed to become too old the absorp- 
tion of young men is difficult. I can- 
not suggest too strongly that these 
young men, when taken into our clubs 
be given responsible work to do that 
they may quickly learn to know, not 
only the fellowship, but the fine ac- 
complishments of our organization. 
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STAGE A JOHN B. ROGERS’ 
PRODUCTION THIS YEAR! 
“IT’S DIFFERENT” 

World’s Largest Producers of Musical 
Comedies, Revues, Minstrels and 
Pageants, with Amateur Talent. 
Established 1903 


Our Service is sold outright or on a reasonable 
percentage basis. 


John B. Rogers Producing Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








The EMERSON Hotel ; 
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@NOW! SCOTT hes 
achieved what radio 
engineers have been 
— for from the 
inning 
COMPLETE TONAL 
RANGE—every high and low'tone, every trembling 
bass of the hag every poet! singing overtone of 
voice and violin. Only with a S COT on you get 
ALL THE TONES from the new HI-FIDELITY programs. 

This astounding SCOTT achievementis unchallenged 
throughout the radio world—just as SCOTT DX records 
have remained unchallenged through the years. 

Add to this, High Useable Sensitivity, add Contin- 
uously Variable Selectivity, add Distortionless Peak 
Reception, add Automatic Bertected Volume Control 
—and all the other SCOTT proven superiorities for 
tone and distance reception—and you have the receiver 
justly acclaimed the world over as first choice, with 
both DX and broadcast band enthusiasts. It stands 
alone, bringing you programs from stations in every 
part of the world—with clear full tone. 

Custom-built—sent direct from the laboratories on a 
30-day trial Gin U.S.A, only). Send today for the most 
interesting story of unmatched radio reception from 
every quarter of the globe. 
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COMMONWEALTH * * * 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MONOGRAPHS 


A set of correct vecati I li now 
of the youth of 


filling « long-felt need 
today. These monographs have been com- 








piled by experts on occupations such as— 


RADIO & TELEVISION 
AIR CONDITIONING 
OFFICE MACHINE OPERATION 
BAKING 


Many Others— 
Recommended in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, July, 1935. 


For Information Write: 


Commonwealth Book Co. 
Dept. B, 80 East Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 





AXEL [sreakenr - ENTERTAINER 
CHRISTENSEN 


offers a hilarious, screamingly- 

















funny 30-minute address, fol- 
lowed by a diversified program 
of piano solos, pianologs and 
comedy character sketches for 
as much time as you want. 
Endorsed by hundreds of 
pleased audiences Send for 
free brochure and terms. 

717 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il! 

















FIVE DAYS WITH KIWANIS 
IN SAN ANTONIO! 


For a Complete Picture of What Took 
Place Read the San Antonio 
Convention Proceedings 


1. EVERY MEMBER SHOULD 
HAVE A COPY 


Those who were at the Convention will 
want the complete story. Those who were 
not there will want to have the complete 
story. Read about a great convention. It 
took thousands of dollars to produce the 
“copy” for this volume. It’s yours for a 
small price. 


2. EVERY CLUB SHOULD 
POSSESS IT 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy 
of the San Antonio Convention Proceed- 
ings as a part of its records. This volume 
is replete with information that is useful 
to every club with regard to administra- 
tion and activities. Many clubs went to 
considerable expense to send delegates to 
the convention so they could bring back 
the wealth of ideas developed there. 


3. DISTRICT OFFICIALS 
SHOULD USE IT 


All district officials should certainly 
have a copy of the Proceedings in order to 
be fully informed as to all convention ac- 
tion and the reasons therefor. The official 
files of every district should be complete. 
Here is a vast amount of information and 
ideas useful in district promotion of bet- 
ter club activity and administration. 


The price is $2.85 for the paper bound 
book and $3.75 for the cloth bound. 
That's a small expense to any club to 
get the value of this convention. 


e 
Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Issue Between Rival Schools of Thought 


(From page 407) 


and it asserted and exercised the 
power of capturing the wealth of the 
country and redistributing it so that 
the idle and the indigent would share 
it with those who had accumulated it. 

As a result of that movement in 
this nation a system of government 
equalitarian or communistic in the- 
ory is being substituted for the older 
system of a representative democracy 
republican in form in which the right 
of the individual citizen to own and 
to transmit property and to such eco- 
nomic and political freedom as was 
consistent with the common welfare 
was accepted as a common place. 

Along with that change have come 
the challenge and the inquiry whether 
it is not in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but the 
short and sufficient answer is that the 
challenge comes too late, the inquiry 
is merely academic, the change has 
been made, and it is idle to ask 
whether it violates the Constitution or 
whether it does not— it is here. 

Nor is there any profit in inquiring 
who is responsible for it, because no 
single party or faction or sect is re- 
sponsible, but the whole American peo- 
ple, and each major party with its 
allies, has, as it had the power from 
time to time, done its full share in 
bringing it about. And while this 
or that application of it may violate 
some specific provision of the Con- 
stitution it cannot be said that merely 
because the movement is a radical de- 
parture from the traditional political 
philosophy of America it is uncon- 
stitutional, for manifestly it was not 
the purpose of the Constitution to 
guarantee that its governmental pol- 
icy would continue to be either radical 
or conservative, for necessarily that 
choice was left with its citizens. 


The Demands of People with Many 
Votes and Little Property Becomes 
Louder and Fiercer 


It may be conceded that much that 
has been done in effecting the change 
is obnoxious to the latter and the 
spirit of the written Constitution, but 
what difference does that make when 
it is considered that the effective 
meaning of the Constitution depends 
not upon its language, but upon the 
meaning given to its language by the 
legislature, the executive and _ the 
courts, who for the time are author- 
ized to speak for America. And if 
experience teaches anything it is that 
a way will be found to adjust the 
language of the Constitution to per- 
mit any policy or system which at the 
moment is demanded by an undoubted 
majority of the whole people. 

And in that indubitable fact lies 
the weakness of our political habit of 
thought, for we are inclined to re- 
gard the Constitution as self-executing 
and to assume that in some mysterious 
way that ancient document lying in a 
vault in Washington will enforce its 


own mandates. Whereas the truth of 
the matter seems to me to be that for 
many years there has been a con- 
stantly accelerating change in our 
whole political system under which the 
Constitution has exerted less and less 
influence until today its system of 
checks and balances has ceased to be 
a controlling factor, the independence 
of the states merely formal, and its 
guarantees of individual rights and 
privileges terminable at the will of 
the state. Whether we will go for- 
ward in the same direction, or return 
to the old system of economic feudal- 
ism, lies not in the Constitution for 
the notion that a few dead leaves cov- 
ered with fading ink will nullify the 
will of an entire people is absurd, but 
lies with the people themselves. That 
we will not remain as we are is clear 
enough, too, for if we compare our 
present government with what it was 
forty years ago, it is obvious that we 
have been marching swiftly towards 
equalitarianism, and in view of the 
fact that the demands of those who 
have many votes but little or no prop- 
erty that the property of those who 
have much wealth but few votes be 
appropriated to their needs becomes 
louder and fiercer with each victory, 
it is not likely that their progress will 


be stopped, at least until disaster 
demonstrates the fallacy of their 
theories, 


The Evils are Due to the 
Folly of Those Who Have 
Betrayed Original Purposes 

My own notion has been that no 
more perfect or feasible system of 
government has been devised than 
that provided by the Federal Consti- 
tution, which reserved to the people 
the power of local government, which 
protected the individual in his right 
to acquire, possess and transmit prop- 
erty, which guaranteed to him per- 
sonal, political, economic and social 
freedom, and which permitted to every 
man the right to have and himself en- 
joy the fruits of his own initiative, 
industry, energy and ability. The 
evils that have grown up under it have 
been due to no vice in it, but to the 
folly and the evil of those who having 
the power to guard it, betrayed it. 

I feel that no matter how far we 
go on our present course that eventu- 
ally we will return to it for I do not 
believe the. any other system so truly 
represents the political ideals and 
character of the American people as 
it does, or that they will long tol- 
erate any system which permanently 
denies to them those rights and priv- 
ileges of political and economic free- 
dom which have been so dear to them 
in the past and which they fought so 
hard and so long to retain. 

The issue today is political rather 
than legal. It is not whether this or 
that system of government is per- 
mitted by the literal text of the writ- 
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ten instrument, for that question is 
academic, but whether the nation shall 
continue to exist as a constitutional 
republic where the rights of the cit- 
izens are irrevocably fixed and pro- 
tected alike against the State and ma- 
jorities, or whether it shall become a 
pure democracy governed by an om- 
nipotent bureaucracy which may deal 
as it will with the liberties and prop- 
erties of the citizen with no limita- 
tions upon its power other than the 
wishes of a majority of the people. 
Nor is it between parties, but be- 
tween rival schools of political philos- 
ophy. For the cleavage between the 
radicals and the conservatives in each 
of the major parties is as sharp and 
as wide as the difference in the the- 
ories of these schools. Each has con- 
tributed its full share to the destruc- 


tion of the traditional political system 
of this country and to the march of 
bureaucracy which has blotted out the 
old landmarks. It is neither honest 
nor truthful for either of these parties 
to charge the other with responsibility 
for either policy. 


Responsibility Rests with the People 
to Determine Which Policy They Prefer 

But at some time it must come home 
to the American people that the re- 
sponsibility lies with them to deter- 
mine which policy they prefer and that 
those of them who would preserve 
those institutions and that form of 
government set up by the American 
Constitution must be willing to fight 
for them with at least as much cour- 
age, steadfastness and loyalty as the 
forces seeking to destroy them. 


Why Release the Chronic Criminal ? 


(From page 414) 


potentially to the public than a chronic 
burglar or forger who follows his line 
of criminal action with the view of 
shooting his way out if apprehension 
is apparent and escape seems possible 
by the taking of life. 

It is usual to find that the person 
confined for murder makes. a reliable 
trusty in the prison if his crime was 
committed on an impulse. It is my 
belief that many such _ individuals 
spend their lives incarcerated in a 
silent spirit of atonement, who would 
not repeat in crime if they were to 
be released. But do not understand 
that by this I make any plea for the 
release of a murder type, as I con- 
sider that type just as capable of a 
chronic identification as any other. 
There are multitudes of moral per- 
verts who are potential killers. 

I feel that the value of facts and 
evidence change upon the completion 
of a trial, and then become a history 
to be considered in conjunction with 
skilled investigation on each individual 
by such a board of persons as I have 
above indicated. 

Modern means of transportation has 
made our criminal migratory and it 
is hard to keep up with him and not 
so easy to catch up with him even 
with our advance in methods of iden- 
tification. 

There have been intolerable condi- 
tions in institutions in the past, which, 
in my opinion, accounts to a large 
extent for our liberal system of parole 
and pardon due to an aroused public 
demand. With this I am not in sym- 
pathy. 

I feel that no occasion exists for 
abuse of the confined beyond the nec- 
essary methods of discipline, and I do 
not feel that prison should mean mis- 
treatment. 

There should be opportunity for 
reasonable recreation along humane 
lines and these are present in practi- 
cally all of our penal institutions to 
an adequate degree. I look upon the 
criminal as mentally deficient to a cer- 


tain extent, and as such, a subject for 
supervision just as we consider the 
insane today. 

I realize that I have said things in 
this article that in my earlier days as 
an officer I would have considered ex- 
treme and I am sure that many will 
take an opposite view to mine today, 
but it is offered as a suggestion that 
is worthy of thought and if it serves 
to set some person thinking along 
broader lines I shall deem it effort 
well spent. 

I think it will place one of our ma- 
jor national problems in line for a 
constructive method of control. It 
will free the hands of officers from a 
pressure that is often mistaken. It 
will gradually isolate a seething, mov- 
able menace and keep it under con- 
trol, eliminate a certain amount of 
guess-work in the disposition of those 
of our own kind in human form and 
it will remove from our field of youth 
a potential menace in the form of 
wrong teaching at a critical stage of 
life. Finally the day will come when 
we will be dealing with the novice in- 
stead of the expert in crime. 

Again I ask: Why release the 
chronic criminal? Why not cut the 
Gordian knot and be done with a vex- 
ing problem instead of unrolling the 
twisted strands one by one? 


Challenge to Kiwanis 
Aspiration, or the soul’s reach, to- 
ward higher things is a challenge to 
Kiwanis. During the new year we 
should strive to reach sublimer heights 
of personality and service. Let us seek 
to build a better character, community 
and national life. Contentment with 
present attainments is dangerous and 
deadly for the individual and the na- 
tion, Someone has said, “Every quiver- 
ing tongue of flame murmurs some 
great name, says to my soul, aspire!” 
Dr. John Lee Allison, charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Alexandria, Virginia. 
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WALRUS HIDE 


Outwears the Best Cowhide 
3 tol 


@ Trade in Your Old Bag 
@ No Trouble or Expense 
@ We Pay Transportation 


“SAVED $20” 


Experienced travel- 
ers know the value 
of WALRUS. My 
L & W Gladstone cost $20 
less than I had expected to pay for such a fine bag. 
[t certainly pleased me. S.R. B., St. Louis 


12 QUALITY FEATURES 


‘THE L&W Gladstone is now offered in 


Genuine Walrus. The toughest leather known— 
it just won't wear out. In 1960—25 years from now— 
Walrus luggage bought today will still be giving serv- 
ice and satisfaction. No other bag can offer as much 
in both beauty and durability. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


Under our trade-in allowance and direct-to- 
you offer, this Wa/rus Gladstone is very reasonably 
priced. Never before have you been able to secure so 
much for so little money. It is a real buy. 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


L&W warrants this bag in every respect. 
YOU are the judge. Satisfaction is positively guaran- 
teed. Sent on 2-weeks’ trial. 


SEND US YOUR OLD BAG 


For a LIMITED TIME we can allow you 
a liberal cash credit for your old bag. Wecan only use 
a specific number—so, you must hurry if you wish to 
cash-in ig PN he suitcase. REMEMBER —this offer 
islimited. Mailcoupon TODAY for FREE DETAILS. 


m= WRITE FOR FREE TRADE-IN OFFER@4 
® LANDON & WARNER Dept. L-31 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


___ Gentlemen: Send me (without obligation) 
FREE details of your Genuine Walrus Glad- 
stone and trade-in offer. 





Supplies for Clubs 


Book Ends 





New book ends with the Kiwanis embiem 
have been made up and are now ready 
for sale. 

Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with 
gold finish and Kiwanis emblem in blue 
and white. 

Particularly suitable for your home, of- 
fice, attendance prize, memento for guest 
speaker, etc. 
Price, per pair. . 


. 
Attendance Blanks 


(Size 3x5 inches) 
Used at each meeting to secure a record 
of those attending. We buy them in 
large quantities, and by so doing can 
furnish them to the clubs at the follow- 
ing low prices: 


1000 Blanks for............ $0.90 
2000 Blanks for 1.55 
5000 Blanks for............ 3.50 


as 
Proposal for Membership Cards 


Membership in Kiwanis is not by direct 
application. The Proposal for Member- 
ship card enables a member to recom- 
mend a name with particulars of business 
afhliation endorsed by two additional 
members for consideration. On the re- 
verse side a record is provided for the 
secretary's use showing action taken by 
classification and membership commit- 
tees and board of directors. Guarantees 
sound procedure. Size of cards, 4x6 in. 
Price, 50 Cards for . - $0.25 
@ 


Treasurers’ Cash Books 
This Cash Book used by Club Treasurer 


for recording the receipts turned over to 

him by the Club Secretary and for dis- 

bursement. 
Price 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 1/3 size) 


This attractive emblem is made of metal 
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I'm Sending My Son 
to College 


(From page 422) 


in a liberal arts college? Does he 


| have any innate intellectual curiosity? 
| Does he get a “kick”? out of science, 


that will not rust or corrode, and is not | 


affected by weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished meta!. An ornament 
to any car. 
be easily attached in a moment so it will 
not rattle or jar loose, or can be had 
with bracket to attach to front or rear 
license plates. 


Price (any quantity) 25c¢ each 


Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and automobile 
windshields. Colors are gold, blue and 
white. 


Window Size, 7/2 in. 
pap Snecne 15c¢ each 
.+++10¢ each 


Less than 25... 


25 or more.. 


Windshield Size, 3/2 in. 
10¢ each 


5¢ each 


Less than 25 


25 or more 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Fits any radiator, and can | 


history, literature, mathematics, or art? 

It is no disgrace if he must hon- 
estly answer these questions in the 
negative. It means simply that he 
would profit more from a regime of 
work more practical than he would 
get in a liberal arts college. Per- 
haps a short course in a commercial 


or trade school is what he should 
have. The possibilities of a loan 
should be investigated carefully. Cer- 


tainly there is no asset more perma- 
nent and hence more worthy of bor- 
rowing to secure than a college course. 
Another possibility is that of finding 
a job and working a year or two be- 
fore entering college. But this is a 
dangerous expedient, for he is liable 
to become satisfied with a mediocre 
job, get married, and forget all about 
his dreams of college. Even this, 
however, is better than undertaking 
four years of sheer drudgery, with 
its attendant danger of physical and 
moral degeneration, in exchange for a 


| college degree. 


Finding Himself 

Don’t concern yourself too seriously 
with the problem of what your son is 
going to do after he is graduated. 
Some college men have well-defined 
objectives; they are headed toward 
schools of medicine, law, journalism, 
or engineering following their college 
course. Some have business openings 
waiting for them, some will teach. But 


| there is a far larger group whose vo- 


cations will not be the result of de- 


| liberate choice on their part, but 
rather the consequence of happen- 
| stance. I often feel that these young 


| take a 





men get the most out of their college 
Many pre-medics, for example, 
narrowly prescribed course 
which affords them no opportunity to 
explore those fields of knowledge and 
culture that might afford them infinite 
delight for the rest of their lives. For 
the young man who will enter busi- 
ness or public service the ability to 
think independently and creatively 
and the broad understanding which he 
will get from a widely diversified 
course will far outweigh the value of 
a small fund of specialized informa- 
tion (much of which he will have to 
unlearn) to be gained from courses 
in a single department. 


Real Values 

Some parents are deeply wounded 
if their sons do not receive a liberal 
quota of high grades; others regard 
marks altogether too lightly. The im- 
portant point to consider is whether 
the student has done his best. I am 
ambitious for my son to earn fair 
grades in all his subjects when he goes 


course. 
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to college, grades indicating that the 
fundamentals have been mastered. In 
the area of his chief interest I would 
like him to do somewhat better than 
average. But nothing is more deadly 
than mere grade-mongering. All too 
often a good grade is not indicative 
of the ability of a student to work 
independently or think for himself. I 
want college to kindle in my boy the 
love of learning, the urge to adven- 
ture into fields of reading and thought 
without consideration of credit. I 
want him to develop cultural tastes, 
some sense of how to handle himself 
physically, mentally, and emotionally, 
and some finesse and grace in his so- 
cial life. These things are infinitely 
more valuable to him than a cum laude 
on his diploma. 

On this and on other matters it is 
well to take the dean or adviser into 
your confidence. I wish that every 
father, when he sends his boy to our 
college, would write me a confidential 
letter giving me the “low down” on his 
son. What are his habits like? Does 
he have any likes and dislikes? Does 
he have any hobbies? Has he any 
physical or emotional problems? How 
can I appeal to the better side of 
his nature? It sometimes takes two 
or three years to find out these things 
and by that time it is too late for me 
to help him over the rough spots. The 
adviser or dean must take your place 
as father while your boy is in col- 
lege. He must find a happy mean be- 
tween two extremes: such over-zealous 
care that your son will develop no 
sense of personal responsibility, and a 
rigorous let-alone policy that will 
plunge him into maturity headlong. 


Concerning Athletics 

How about athletics? In this mat- 
ter the prime consideration is your 
son’s interest. No boy should be 
urged to go out for football purely 
for the sake of dear old Siwash or 
because his father was a rip-roaring 
quarter back in ’09. On the other 
hand, if football is the very bread of 
life to him it is folly to try to keep 
him out of the game. Volumes have 
been written about inter-collegiate 
athletics and I shall not review them 
here. If he does not care for athletics 
he should certainly participate in some 
other form of expressional activity 
like debating, music, or drama. He 
will need some such activity to bal- 
ance his academic work. 

Intra-mural sports, now generally 
fostered in most colleges, have cer- 
tain advantages over inter-collegiate 
athletics in that the sports that are 
engaged in are generally those that 
can be played with pleasure and profit 
after the student leaves college: golf, 
tennis, swimming, and the like. Sur- 
prisingly enough it is generally true, I 
believe, that most college men get in- 
sufficient wholesome and _ healthful 
physical exercise. 

Your son will have an amazing va- 
riety of experiences in college. He’ll 
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ZIPPER CASE. 
« Legal size. 16 x 11” 
Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Beautifully lined. Inside 
pocket. Extra capacity 
gusset. A $6.50 Value. 
Name, address in 22-K 
GOLD Engraving. 


POSTPAID only $3.35 


PERSONAL 

* STRONG BOX. 
For home, office, store 
or shop. 2 compart- 
ments; one for papers, 
other for valuables. 2 
strong locks with sep- 
arate keys. Sturdy all- 
steel construction. Full 
length hinges. Electrically 
welded. Complete with file 
and index. Will last a life- 
time. Size:1244x12! (x5 4s. 
Dark Green finish. Name 
in 22-K Gold Engrz aving. 


POSTPAID only $6.85 


DISTINCTIVE 
* BRIDGE SET. 
Calfskin case. Gold cor- 
ners. 2 packs New CEL- 
U-TON Ecards. Score pad. 
Monogram on cards and 
case FREE. A fine gift. 
POSTPAID only $4.65 
POCKET SECRE- 
* TARY. Genuine 
Calfskin. Gold corners. 
Holds checkbook, 
money, identity cards. 
Unique Pull-Tab Pocket. 
4x7'’. Gold Name, Ad- 
dress engraved FREE. 


PREPAID only $3.95 


MEN'S DRESS- 
* ING KIT. Leather. 
All-around zipper. Com- 
plete with razor case, 
comb, file, lotion bottle, 
hat and hair brushes. Size: 
914¢x64%x2\.Gold Mon- 
ogram engraved FREE. 
POSTPAID only $4.85 
6 QUICKPAK. Toi- 
* let accessory kit for 
toothpaste, comb, razor, 
etc. All leather. Rubber 
lined.Zipper closure. 1-in. 
gusset. Washable and 
waterproof. Practical. 


PREPAID only $2.50 


SPORT BAG. 
* Genuine cowhide. 
Talon zipper with side 
lock and key. Full lining 
with side pockets. Flex- 
ible construction. Easy to 
pack. Size 18x12x9.GOLD 
monogram included. 


POSTPAID only $5.65 








PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Billfold, Card Case, Memo 


Newly designed extra thin model. Specially 

tanned high grade genuine black Calfskin. 
It's tough, durable—it won't wear out. All silk 
stitched. 14-K Gold corners. Size 3% x 5 closed. 
Your name, address and fraternal emblem 22-K 
Gold engraved. ($1.50 engraving FREE.) Sent on 
10-day trial. State lodge emblem wanted. 













10-DAY SMOKING 
TRIAL 

LAT 

BOTTOM 

STANDS UPRIGHT 





FREE POUCH 


For a Limited 
Time, with 
every AIR- 
FLOW, $2.50 
Esquire Calf- 
skin Pouch 
FREE, 








THE SENSATIONAL 


AIRFLOW 


AIR-COOLED PIPE 


© BEST ALGERIAN BRIAR 


Note AIRFLOW'S patented 2-Cell “Smoke Con- 
ditioning”’ design. It is easily cleaned. Large bowl. 
Beautiful natural finish. Wide bit of best rubber. 
Gives a long, sweet and cool smoke. 5-Year Guar- 
antee. You may smoke it 10 days on trial. $2.50 
pouch included FREE. It's the finest pipe that 
money can buy. Gold Monogram on 
Pouch—PREPAID $7 50 
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SAF-RAZOR 


A novel and 
useful 
gift 


@ SMOOTH SHAVING 
@ EASY TO CLEAN 
@ SHOCK-PROOF 

@ SIDE-GLIDE MOTION 


SAF-RAZOR gives a faster, 
cleaner and closer shave. It is 
shock and waterproof. 120 side 

glide strokes per second. The only “Electric” 
that moves the head itself. Genuine Gold-plated 
GILLETTE head. Uses regular blades. Molded 
handle, beautifully finished. Gives a better shave 
in less time. Sold on 10-Day Trial. 


ORDER BY NUMBER TODAY MAIL NOW 


FREE CARD CATALOG {| LANDON & WARNER 3-LETT. 


sent if you wish— 
Check HERE (1 











ER 
1 360 No. Michigan Aves MORE AM 


: Dept. G-2, Chicago, Ml, 


O$.... finclosed F $1 Deposit—Send COD. 
Send me Postage Prepaid, under terms of Money 
Back if not satisfied, the following: 

ORDER NUMBERS... . ccncancccuces 
DENIC 6 i Fda sobre cndatasaninadnaite 
A. Wo ditw ods nt sranedeteasewowcosue 
RES Aint an ntionwaane DEAT Be dawe nant 
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SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches, jokes, 
examples or facts. Confidential service 
at prices so low they will surprise you. 
Information free. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bide Cleveland, Ohio 
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100%, Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs — 
not with singing iessons—but by fundamentally 
d and scientifically correct stlent exercises . . 








or speaking voice at leaat 100% 
wonderful voice book —sent free 

can now have the voice you want 
sent to anyone under 17 aniess signed by parent. 


\@ PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studie 2316 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


Ww 
Learn WHY you 
No literature 











JUNIOR POLICE 
BADGES-BELTS-COMMISSIONS 


Southwestern Stamp Works 
Oklahoma City, U. S. A. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The New 
Merriam- 


Webster 


The new Mer- 
ria m-Webster, 
now ready, is the 
most 
contribution to 
educational! 
equipment in 25 
years. 


We 
wie 





Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 








treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 








indispensable to 
all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
DiCtiOMary second edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,- 
000 entries. Magnificent plates in color and 
half tone. Thousands of new words. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 
13,000 biographical entries. 3,300 pages. 


with 











Write for free illustrated booklet 


specimen pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


important | 








fall in love several times, and out 
again let us hope. He’ll taste life at 
its sweetest, but it will all be very 
puzzling to him at times. He’s apt 
to go radical and a bit snooty on you 
at times. Here and there he may catch 
the spark of a great enthusiasm from 
a great teacher. Somehow, some- 
where in the process, the boy that you 
sent away to college will become a 
man. It is an encouraging symptom 
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that college administrators are now- 
adays paying more attention to this 
total college experience and propor- 
tionately less to those “several discip- 
lines”? the teaching of which used to 
be the only matter considered worthy 
of any notice. With the help of your 
counsel, the four years which your 
son will spend in college can be made 
the most joyous and significant period 
in his life. 


Secretary of Commerce Roper to Make Constitution 


Address at Inter-Service Club Meeting, September 17 


ECRETARY of Commerce Danie! C. 
Roper, an honorary member of the 


| Washington Kiwanis club, will address 


an inter-service club meeting on Tues- 
day evening, September 17, in the 
George Washington National Masonic 
Memorial at Alexandria, Virginia. The 
Secretary will speak on the subject of 
the origin of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


International Trustee Edwin F. Hill 
and Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Pimper of the Washington club, have 
invited the officers and members of 
other service clubs in the _ vicin- 
ity of Washington to participate in 
this unique meeting which being 


is 


held through the courtesy of the of- 
ficers of the George Washington Na 
tional Masonic 


Memorial. 














The world was shocked at the tragic 
death of Will Rogers last month. Ki- 


| wanians will remember him as a fea- 


| vention 





tured speaker at the Los Angeles Con- 
in 1933. Right after that he 
accepted honorary membership in the 
Los Angeles club. He had a real in- 
terest in the McKinley Home for Boys 
supported so actively by this club. One 
of his former ranch employees has two 
boys at the home. He gladly partici- 
pated in the Glendale club’s McKinley 
Home benefit parties at Christmas the 
last two years. 


All Canadian Kiwanians and a host 
of Kiwanians in the United States 
mourn the loss of John McMillian, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, who became endeared 
to so many in his capacity of general 
chairman of the General Committee of 
the International Convention held in 
Montreal in 1926. 

He was former general manager of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway commu- 
nications, including telegraph and tel- 
ephone lines. He died in his 70th year. 
He was born in Liverpool and educated 
in Glasgow, Scotland, coming to Cana- 
da at the age of 17, where he at once 
entered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. For the next 50 years 
he served that company, until his re- 
tirement in 19382. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters and two brothers. 


The many friends of Walter Hillen- 
meyer of the Lexington, Kentucky, 
club were shocked to learn of his rath- 
er sudden death at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He had very recently been appointed 
chairman of the District Convention 





Committee of the district convention 
to be held in October. He served as 
president of his club, as chairman of 
several different district committees 
and in 1932-1933 he was chairman of 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. 

Kiwanians of the Rocky Mountain 
District and his many friends else- 
where mourn the loss of William C. 
Kinkead, past governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District, who died recently. 
He was a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and served as 
president of his club, chairman of a 
district committee, and a member of 
several International committees, as 
well as governor of the district in 1931. 











I'LL GO 
SHOPPING 
FOR YOU! 
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e DESK DECOR -« 








CARAFE SET. This special price is for the complete 
set of genuine vacuum jug, etched crystal glass and 
12!/y” oblong tray. The vacuum jug, capacity one pint, 
keeps contents hot or cold for many hours. Have one 
of these sets on your desk and another by your bed. 
Buy one to stow away for a Christmas gift. A lucky 
purchase makes it possible to offer this set in walnut 


OT MRINOH LOU a scs sass esas - esse enn nte oe eewesetees $3.50 
EXECUTIVE CLOCK. America's newest clock "caught 


on" with Kiwanians last month so here it is again. The 
clock that tells time without hands. The hour and min- 
ute band revolves with the dome itself. Guaranteed 
for one year. Thirty-hour movement, 4x5” in diam. 
and 23%,” high. Your choice of bronze finish with cop- 
per trim, black or green with chromium trim. 


Each 5 , $3.50 


e NEW “BETTER SIGHT” LAMP e 





Home, Office or 
Study Model 
26 in. high. 





"Better Sight . . . Better Light" lamps are being advertised all over 
America. They are as modern as tomorrow and will make the lamps you 
are now using seem as old fashioned as a tintype of your Grandmother. 
Just as the illustration shows a translucent glass reflector under the shade 
gives both direct and indirect light. The whole room is filled with a 
shadowless glow and abundant GLARELESS light goes through the reflector 
for close work. Stops eye fatigue and strain. If you work under artificial 
light or read a lot at home ... order one today... try it... if you are 
not grateful to me for finding this wonderful new lamp for you... return 
it and your money will be refunded. 


Office Model in Bronze finish with parchment shade banded in brown. 
Complete .... eS ee Re. Rene ey $7.95 


Home Model in Antique Ivory with parchment shade banded in black 
and gold. Complete .2...........0....0.cceeee- $8.95 


HOW TO PURCHASE—Any of these articles will be sent post paid 
any place in the United States. Send your order, together with P. O. 
Money Order or check, listing the article by name. 


2 CHRISTMAS IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER. IF YOU ARE NOT ON MY SWIVEL CHAIR SHOPPERS 
RE: LIST, WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF MY CHRISTMAS CATALOG. NO REQUEST, NO CATALOG 


Address Your Letter to 


MARIE BENTON - 244. Pearson St. Chicago, Ill. 














Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twentv years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio, Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work berrer—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes from 
Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little less than 
a month of actual selling) and not the full day at that, because 
I have been getting organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office; counting what I have sold outright and on 
trial, I have made just a little in excess of one thousand dollars 
profit for one month."’ A Georgia man made $802.50 his first 
two weeks. A Connecticut man writes he has made $55.00 ina 
single day's time. Texas man nets over $300 in less than a 
week's time. Space does not permit mentioning here more than 
these few random cases. However, they are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the worthwhile future in this business is coupled with 
immediate earnings for the right kind of man. One man with us 
has already made over a thousand sales on which his earnings 
ran from $5 to $60 per sale and more. A great deal of this busi- 
ness was repeat business Yet he had never done anything like 
this before coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity 
this business offers. The fact that this business has attracted to 
it such pusiness men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
—men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field in which to make his start and develop his future 


and show carnings which .n these times are almost unheard of for the average man 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb co light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
‘the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of chis expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our mao $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
score has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of che country 1s re nted by these field reports 
which hammer across y tee ay convincing money-saving 


a ee hardly any business man can fail to 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not kke selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, as much as $5.83 
may be your share. On $1,500 worth of business, your 
share may be $1,167.00. The very least you get as your 
part of every dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents 
—on ten dollar's worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth 
$67.00—in other words two thirds of every order you get 
is yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sel! himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced enough cash money to pay for 
the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
“downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that és a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, somcone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be surry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 
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F. E. Armstrong, Pres., Dept. 4043-3, Mobile, Ala. H 


Without obligation to me, send me Tull infor- 
mation on your proposition. { 
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